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PROSPECTUS. 


in this work, upon the plan! believed, will obviate these incon- 
which the editor proposes, will be veniences, and furnish, at a price 
found that part of the history of within the means of all, this infor- 
our own and foreign nations as mation, so desirable to every citi- 
it occurs, which is deemed useful zen of the American Republic. 
or interesting to the present or | Abstracts of such acts of Corgress 
future generation. Init will be} ag have a general application 
comprised ite most important in-| throughout the union, will be giv- 
telligence relative to the existing en as early as they can be had in 
state of politics, science, trade, com-\ this country after their enact- 
merce, literature, and the progress ment. Reports on the improve- 
of the fine and useful arts. It is ments and discoveries in agricul- 
intended to preserve, upon. the ture and manufactures, with a 
pages of this paper, such of the description of various machines 
Congressional debates as will be and processes will be sélected’and 
useful and interesting to the poli-| published from the best journals 
tician and historian of America;} and periodical works in the Uni- ‘. Te aes 
and also, such as present the most ted States; and also selected re- REND Be 
able and elegant specimens of par-| views and extracts from the best eee ] 
liamentary “eloquence. Jn this | biegraphical sketches of eminent Boa: | 
department of his work, the edi-) ‘and remarkable men, and the most Das 





tor hopes he shall accomplish a, 
pleasing as well as an important 
duty; especially to those in Ohio, 
and the western country general- 
ly, who favor him with their pa- 
tronage. Our distance from the 
seat of the Federal government 
will notallow to the people of the 
western part of the union, the ben- 
elit of this species of information ; 
the price at which we procure 


valuable publications on topogra- 
phy and natural history of Amer- 
icae A suitable proportion of the 
work will be given to the publi- 
cation of every thing interesting 
and important relative to the an- 
tiquities, mounds and fortifications 
so abundant in the state of Ohio. 
A few pages of each number will 
open to the publication of extracts 
from, and reviews of, the best mo- 


. ; . ' Ry ae 

thosé papers and journalsin which|dern productions of genius and ke 
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Congressional debates are pub- taste, and extracts, curions and PASM 
lished, must exclude from a large i 


majority of our population any 
certain knowledge of the procecd- 
ings of the national legislature 


a plan upon which the pres- | 


ent work is to be published, it is 
Vou. I, 








interesting, from the most approv- 
ed modern travels. ‘To the above 
| particulars will be added, accu- 
irate reports of interesting lew Cas 
SS, adjudged either in the State 
or Federal courts throughout the 
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vether with the most in- 
re “oligi ous intelligence of 


union: te 
teresting 
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the day. 


Such are | 


the al outlines 

now oflered to the public; in the 

prosecution of which, the editor 

aided by ul literary 

ional gentlemen of his 

ood. 

if the work is to be publi: 

cif, will obv nee C- 
n that could ; 
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in Which it will be printed | 

it to | 

‘arts and learnii 
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federal | 
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ee 
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cius. 


toregard that country where the 
civic arts have been cultivated, 
with a reverence and delight, 
which it accords to no other ob- 
ject. Hence the glory ofancient 

reece and the classic recollec- 
tions, which spring up atthe very 
mention of the land of the Atheni- 

n, have descended upon the civil- 
ized worid and rest this day, in 


}its memor ys W ith - force and brill- 


icy unabated and unoebscured by 
wo thousand years. 
idat tS of gt imo leon and 
moment, look 
“vista of years,” 
en —"s & ave 

r to th 1€ "Or aT }, 


ui y ‘memory reviews 
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ftney turn wita reliections, not 1css 


end: to 


fearing, 


een retreats 
hymy vale 
Ww ith 
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ves 1s mazy 


; nd sworn 

n cottieit ty. the land 
of his renowned fore- 
yhilanthropist, in 

as already autici- 
and wih Solon, 
Leonidas, has 

of Ypsilanti. 

sles like these are be- 


should it not be the 
an, to 


deavor of every Americe 
of his coun- 
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ingle in the history 
endearing considera- 
a perfecti on in the 
imanize mi unkind” 
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, the 


bame 
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national existence (as all history , 
proves) depends upon the virtue 
and knowledge of its subjects. 
Could we insure, forever, to the 
American Republic, an enlighten- 
ed population, we could hasnvd | 
nothing in fixing the date of her 
existence coeval with time. 
Should the patronage of the 
present paper allow it to bear 
some humble part in a work so 
elorious and momentous, the edi- 
ior will be pardoned the hope, 


that with the prompt assistance of 


those gentlemen already engaged, 


is 
CV i Way 
THUR FITZROY., 
OR THE 


Young Backwoodsman. 


asure, 


ART 


an excursion of ple 1 
(be « la 

year 1814, alter apicae 

vself on the 


The talk. 


During 
the spring of the 


sant day’s ride, I fo und m) 


cliffs of the Kentucky river ‘ 


ative ferryman, as we crosssed 


stream, pointed to a neat country house, 
at the distance of some half a mile on 
the 


“ they 


opposite shore, ** where” said he, 


keep tavern, and you can be ac. 


At i1 


garrulity, | bade him farey 


; ie ° “¥ 
. sed with ij! 


commodated. 


ded by a winding 


nath 
a 


cliff. 









ng Backwoedsmon. 








1 Ty 


the | 


r a me . . . | 
The sky was brilliant with the tints oi 


the setting sun—beyond the numerous 


and variegated farms which my elevation | 


everlooked, the distant hills lost their 


> 


t of heayven— 


blue 


all nature was hu 


tops in the mis 


shed ta so 


ness, save the hollow echo of the ferry. 


man’s sone—even the impetuous stream, 


as it dashed along between the stu; 


dous masses of ious rocks, which 


CApear 


lemn still.) 


% 


his patrons will nof be entirely 


disappointed i in their expectations; 


a 
si 


collecting for th. 


i’ 


and, if, wh 
Museum, the flowers and fruits of 
science, he should be able to plant, 
in beg intellectual soil-of his coun- 
try, the seeds of public virtue and 
eclitiend liberty, he will not fail 
io remember with gratitude those 
who have nobly aided ina task 
so pleasing and meritorious 
Published monthly, at % 
per annum, ey: ah le half vearly 
in advance: or §2on the rec eipt 
of the irst number. 


a 50, 


iseellann, 


presented an insurmountable barrier on 


either side seemed fearful of disturbine 
a 


| the general repose. Never have I been 
!'more delighted with the contem) lation 
of nature;—every ideh for a’while was 

vet, save that of the manifold and rese 
nlende nt beanties which surounded ma, 
|AsT rode along the brink of the precise 
nice towards the tavern to which T had 
been directed, I discovered ata short dis- 
tance on my right asmallcountry church 
ty which [ Inv yer itarily fin) od my 
iorse: | have ever admired the anpeure 
ance of a country church and grave 


yard, in some part of Kentuc Ina 


ky. 
road side, a neat wood. 
‘cted—the 


ound, 


trees 


conse near thie 
lercrowth . 


ay 
forest 


en building is er un 


—_ . sate , mm? Lloas } 
for some distance ar cleared 


ile the 


w hii 


¢ 
iy 


m: of the 


Liestic 


Wave their rreen folinge in silence, over 


the clay tenements of those who hay 
‘been gathered to their fathers. The 
craves are scattered around the church 
and quite slut out trom the rays of the 


Cue 


sun, by the borehs of the overhanging 
trees, no costly monuments are to be 
secon, but occasionally a willow or al 





4 The Young Backwoodsman. 


evergreen, planted by some kindred 


nad , : em | 
spirit, awakens a train of emotion which 


the finest marble could never impart.— 


The little rural temple which stood be. 


fore me, was built of hewn logs, one sto- | 


Fy in height and almost hid by the 
As 1 ¢ 


attention was arrested 


rounding forest. drew nearer, 


by the 


apg,and Imay add, martial figure of a 


my 


> COM mand- 


man, who with downcast looks was stan- 


ding near the foot of a recent ¢g 


5 


» Pa ace "2a er ee ae - e . 
over which was scattered a profusion of a 


| His parents, dana poor, he long- 
,ied to a highly respect: able 


evergreens.— There was a degtee of woe 
depicted in his manly but suuburnt face 
that I have 
Jong dark 

below his Ca 


a 
seiuom 
hair 


po} fur, 


canny ehih: ° 
seen exhibited; his 
hung 
and the cre 
ing shirt in which he was clad, was fass 


tened around his robus t body by an In- 


dian belt; his mockasins, although much 


manu- 
factured by the natives of the north 


My path led 


worn, were of the beautiful kind, 
west, near the side of the 


church yard where he was standing 


with folded arms, but petrified as it were | 


by grief, he appeared as insensible to 
surrounding objects as a statue 


ble. 
in the pe 


My feelings were deeply interested 


rsonage before 


to appear intrusive, I passed on to the 


tavern which was distant but a 


hundred yards, and hac no sooner seated | 


myself in the portico, than 1 observe: 


the object of my attention, leave his 


position and with a slow and measured 


step, pursue the path which had cone 


cucted me up the steep declivity. 


as he wasdisappearing from my vicy 
the 


attention to the strane 


d and cailing her 


va fir 


landlady enter 


cure that [had 


been contemplating. 


knew him; * Yes, sir,” she replied with 


a deep sigh and serious look, 


him well; he was formerly the pride 


of our neighborhood, and the 


SUFe | 


| réirs 


rave, | 


in eracetul curls | those WwW ho 2 ar] y 


en hunt. | State and made the improvements 
| where they now reside, ab 


‘miles from the opposite 


soon 
breathing noth Ing 
but the 
} rT d exer 
‘mountainous cliffs, and exer 


of mar- | 


‘ablest teachers wi! 
me, but unwilling 


fow | 


‘The received 
cle in 
spend a couple 


Just 
, | expressing his wishes to his pa- 
‘rents, 


l enquired if she | 


* 1] know panions of his 


‘male and female, for m 


happiest 


youth who dwelt upon these hills—his 
history 
~ 


hear it, 


but 


i3asad one Dut if you desire to 


as soon as supper is over, I will 


relate it to you.” On our return to the 


ortico, after having partaken of some 


shment, my landlady, begging me 


to excuse her country like manner oti 


relating a story, gave me the following 


| narration: 


The name of the unhay py 
young man of hye > you desire 
to speak Arthw Treen, 
fam- 
ily in Virginia, and were among 


+ 


emigrated to this 


cuttwo 
shore. 
Arthur, the only child, was born 
after their astival, an 
from infane 
air of these 
ised 


and 


salubrious 


by the labors of the farm 
chase, person attained 
size and manly beauty which j 
now exhibils; while | i] 
tual faculties 


his the 


his i ite 


e*¢ = 


¥ 
by the 


improved 
could 

procured, gave, at the age of 
twenty, ind ations of a mind, 
vigorous s perceptions and 
replete with ihe noblest feciings 
of our nature. At this period,’ 
from a wealthy un- 
Virginia, an i to 
vears east of 
the mount Arthur was en- 
raptured with the idea, and upon 


hich 


baa 


lV itation 
c 
i 


alis. 


who were ever desirous of 
his improvement, they willingly 
consented, ‘he day for his de- 
parture soot arrived and well in 
fact do Lremember it: the eo: 
childhood, 

by kites 








round, had assembled to witness 
his departure; and he passed 
nround, extending his hand with 
an assumed air of cheerfulness 


there was nota dry eye in the 


whole circle. 
During the latter part of the 


two years, which he spent east o! 
the mountains in vi: siting the prin- 
cipal cities and reac ding "abealn of 
veneral lite care: he became ac- 


quainted with Emeline [funting- 
don, the ogee of a wealthy 
merchant in the city of Rich- 


mond, where his uncle resided. 
She had just entered her 19th 
year, and toa mind bighly culti- 
‘ated, possessing every native Vir 
tne, the ¢ 
fervor and elevation of fancy, 
which occasionally scemed_ bor- 
dering on the romantic. Artiess 
as an infant, divested of envy, and 
suspecting none in others, she wa: 
esteemed by all who knew her. 
whilst the continued sprightliness 
of her be brilliant 
coruscations of ~ wit, ¢£ 
zest to the enjoyments of 
circle in which she e mingled: nor 
were the attractions of her mind 
surpassed by those of ! 
grace characterized every move- 
ment, and loveliness sat enthron- 
ed upon her face. 

Inour young Backwoodsman, 
her enthusiastic mind found a con- 
genial spirit, and for hours would 


Pe 


manners, and t! 


> . 
eV an | \ 


ner sex, 


sic jisten, enraptured, to his 

| . ad ? 
glowing desciiptio is of the Jand 
of his nati vity and the hardships, 


, ° 1 
ationsand battles with which 


privy 


the adventurous pioneers to civ- 
ilization in the western c antry, 
had to contend. Arthur had 
been acquainted with her but a 
few months ere he discovered that 


her society 


e was added a de eree of 


The Young Backwoodsman. 


i fond parents, 





| by the 


was essential to his: 


hap piness, and the result of a pro- 


tracten intervi von took 


ew, which s 


D> 


place, rends we him the hapniest 
of men—in short, emotions ofa 
' ) Pr ] ; ’ i wrarp *° yeale, nar +? } =) 
new kind were awakcnead in tue 
breast of each, and heaven was 


called to witness their declara- 
iioms of unshaken constancy, 

That correctness of deportment 
which had ever characterized Eim- 
eline, again manilesied by an 
early disclosure to he - parents, of 
the engagement which she had 
formed; but great was sur- 
prise, and alinest insupportable 
her 


Was 


ia 


? ‘ 
ici 


grief, upon hearing that they 
were utterly hostile md the con- 


they could illy brook the 
rapide. their daughter, 


d ine 


nexion; 
idea of 


NoOssessing Wer } th 9 be mauty an 
‘ 


te Mis genee, to a young backwoods- 
man, wit ortune, and with- 

out celebrity. He was forthwith 
fotead the house, and she e nloined 
break off communication 

with that man for whom 
now seemed to hef not Worth pos- 


d 
4 y 
lout i 


* | 
t: 
eR 


to 


 ' Pp 
alone tile 


sessing — a ee inade several 
unsuccessful attempts for a per- 
sonal interview, < na with feelings 
highly lacerated. disappointed 
hopes, and mortiiied pride, return 
ed to the western cour ttry. His 


arrival was a source of joy wa 


a und de cht to thie 


neiyhborhood, and atwelve month 

soon glided away without the oc- 

currence of any thing worthy of 

narration. Dh 1 remembrance of 

ihe ived o Ve ct of his ailec- 

tions, dissit Pp ated his former gatety, 
c: 


were is hooks and 
» pleasures of the chase resor- 
as ameans of restoring his 
In this «loomy 
mood he was pleasantly surprised 
areival of the beautitul 
jn his own 


and in vain 


ha 
! 

4 . 
tra€ 
tec 1 to. 


‘ } os 
eatiiaees 


i meline immediute 


neighborhood. One of these ua- 
fortunate speculations which so 
frequently ruin commercial men, 
had swept away the wealth of her 
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father, and induced him to 
ylum in the west: but whe- 
ther his settlement in this imme- 
neigh! ood, arose from 
his owning the small tract of land 
now or the 


an a: 
“ 
iwJOPri 


diat Le 


on which he resiadcs 


hope of renewing the engagement 
by Lween baitzroy < ind his daughte A 
° } 
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1 ter 
lays Fitzroy was ready for the 
de nted field. 1 was myself pres- 
ent at the last interview between 
him and his intended bride, which 
took place on the morning of his 
a, Oh, it was an affect- 
ing scene and one I shall ever re- 
inember. His warlike dress and 
nartial mein were finely contras- 
ted with her delicate form and 


ae a 2 Cy} we ee 
simplicity of habit. she rose as 
} - a ia iaie ¢ P sth a 
he entered the room, and with a 
y, , . r l- - a £y } 

melancholy Jook extended het 
‘ 1 ty) > har iy ) } } he cpivea 

Cremopviine nand wiilecn DN IZ°C°d 
oe ‘ } 3 — 
Witt a CONVUISIVE £ Dp, aNG pres 

i Re , 
sed to his Hps—* | go, sweet 


ihe 


y—to 


girl,” said he, * to avORES 
cause of our injured count 
women 


, } 
ess and 


, = : neared ye ye 
hildren from savage barbarity 

’ | ee { « 
and wipe away the disgrace of an 
imnominious surrender, and be as- 
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ae r) 39 . , 
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events of the 22d of January 


’ 1 yi 
Wili i} encrimson dq the bank Oi 
} . . ’ xr} } ‘\ .} Vie 
the river Jtaisin. with the blood 


- () : . 
noviest SCHS.,. 


announced to ismeline the morn- 
ing after the reccipt of a letter 
wich Fitzroy had wriiten her 
from tort defiance. With a elow 
of fervent itriotism, he had de- 
pict d his bright hope of that halo 
of glory which he fancied weuld 
be his. should he gatiantly fall in 
} ~ . : 
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most touching pathos did he dwell 
upon the still brighter hope of an 
honorable retera to the home 
of his parents and the bosom of 
his beloved Emeline. 

I need not attempt to paint the 
emotions when the awful intelli- 
sence was communicated—for a 
month she suffered every pang 
which the most terrible suspense 
could inflict, until one of the com- 
panions of her unfortunate friend 
arrived in the neighborhood, from 
whom she learncdthat the compa- 
ny to which he and Fitzroy be 
longe d, was one of those under the 
command of the gallant Madison, 
that maintained its position with 
determined eo until the 
order of Winchester, the comman- 
ding General to surrender them- 
selves prisoners of war, was receiv- 
ed; that sometim e prev ious to the 
capitulation, a musket ball struck 
Fitzroy in the left ‘aa fron 
which the blgod flowed profusely, 
but he refused to leave his post, 
and tying his handkerchief closely 
round the wounde Ba part, contin- 
ued fighting mos valian ty until 
the cessationof arms. When the 
prisoners were marched for Mal- 
den, Fitzroy, although faint with 
the loss of blood, justly fearing the 
incensed savages, resolved upon 
accompanying his companions , 
and had proceeded with their as- 
sistance about three miles; when 


the pain arising from his wound | 


became so excessive that he was 
compelled to stop, and seating 
himself on a log by the road side, 
his fellow prisoners 


manly composure. 
his own statement, since his 
turn, he had remained 

uation but halfan hour, 


o 


rc- 


«i! mie chi ief, cailed the F itt le Owl, 


‘oung Bach. woedsman. 











every spec 


Iwas 
s left him ap-| 
“parently awaiting his ‘fate with | 
According to | 
_bago lake 
in this sit- | 

vhen he | which he 
Was tal en pr ison “= J by it P wae rate | 
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to whom he offered a considerabié 
reward, provided he should be 
conducted to Malden. ‘The chief, 
however, pleased with his tine ap- 
pearance, immeciately resolved 
upon detaining hin, refused the 
proffered reward, and marched 
him back to the lattle ground, 
where they remai d until even- 
ing, when they set cfl’in company 
with several Indix and having 
proceeded a cobs ‘miles north, 
encamped for the nixht; the chief 
perceiving the pail and exhaus- 
tion ef his prisoner, gave him 
some food and med» an applica- 
tion of roots to ! ound, which 


gave immediate re! of. On the 
following morni> sy (cy renewed 
their march, an’ .iicra few days 
travelling, arrive on the shore 
of Lake Michig: vhere they 
remained wheiae eeks, suffering 
every privation which the; yors 


of a northern winter afd the scare 
city of focd could inflict, 


Pitzroy’s wound " the mean 
time was nearly cured by the In. 
dian specifics that were adminis- 
tered; but another misfortune ae 
waited ; Little Owl, his master, 
who had treated him with every 
degree of kindness, was taken 
sick and died 3 his prisoner was 
claimed by two Indians of the 


sime tribe, and by them sold toa 


| Kickapoo ‘chict, who happened 


to be in 
wh 


company, and from 
om he was destined to receive 
ies of cruelty that sa- 
vage barbarity could infitct; he 
immediately loaded wit! 
plunder and marched to the 
head waters of Fox river, a 
stream that empties into Wine. 
at the head of Green 
the neighborhood of 
remained paren 8 
guarded until the spring of 18 


Bay, in 


when an unsuccessiul Sains te 





























The Ye 


‘ew down upen him the 
ke acy of his master, and 
after a: Ole mat. debate among the 
chicfs of higtribe, it was resolv- 
{that he must he burnt to death: 
the funeral pile was soon erected 
by placing aquantity of dry wood 
neh one: a young elm that stood on 
a high blofl back of the river near 
their encampment. According 
to custom, pr-vious to the sacri- 
fice of F their victim, a war dance 
was held ove: the prisoner, which 
lasted halfan hor, replete with 
horrors that ho pen can describe, 
and doubly appalling when ac. 
companying the awful solem- 
nities ofa dying hour. With ex- 
ultation Fitzroy was now led to 
the stake, and as they were a- 
bout to confine his hands Sy con- 
scious thatthe last moment fcr re- 
sistance had 2 rived, and t 
consequences could result from 
h*s attempt, more dreadful than 
the emi ree nile which awarted 
him, he sprung from the midst of 
those w ho were tying rush- 


£ ’ . 
precipice, 
, ‘ 


? 
ne at 
Lf 


» him, 
ed to the brink o! the 


leaped down on a protecting rock 


d bony .) 


R i4 at, 
the astonishment of 
who stood ior an 


da wring I 


m thence into the water,to 


instant amazed 
itrepidity. 

yerceiving that he had de- 
ecend ‘ unburt, and was swim. 
ming for the opposite shore, rals- 
ed the war whoop, and descend- 
ing by the same projecting rock, 
pursued his prisoner who had by 
this time patned the 
shore, Fitzrov observing that in 
addition to bis master, war 
were descending the bluif 
distance below ard aware that 
nothing but immmediste fi 


~ ia 


opposite 


some 


° i a | 
could save him, set off with the 


iow: ines 


incensed 


utmost celerity. d 
the of} 


master ascended pposite 
bank before he was hid bv the 
th.cket, and, shouting to his com. 








that no | 
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ij ii abid | Lia 5 . l J iC cour ry GuTi hs 
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| ceeded do 
| shore, for the Port of Prairre 
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panions to follow, pursued with 
ali the fleetness and sagacity of a 
bloodhound; at the end of half 
a mile, the chief, from his supe- 
rior swiftness, seized Fitzroy by 
the shoulders, who immediate! 

wheeled, and a most _atiet 
struggle ensued; locked in eachi¢~ 
ther’s arms they fell to the grounc, 
and twice was the savage upper- 
most and inthe act of drawir iH 
his scalping knife, when a vigor- 
ous effort gave his prisoner the 
ascendency; and grasping his 
knife which a moment before 
threatened his own existence, he 
olunged it into the heart of his 
savage antaponisteethe crimson 
blocd gushed forth in torrents— 


'an awlul scream succeeded—his 
| muscles relaxed in the agonics of 


death, and Fitzrcy found himself 
disewga ged trom the hold of the 
dying chief. Aware thet a mo- 
ment’s delay would prove fatal, 
as the yell of the re maining saya- 
ges was distinctly heard, a crew 
ire om the belt of the fallen foe tis 
tomahawk and again fled with re 

doubled energy; availing bien 
of the knowledge which he 


captivity, he directed his 
course towards Ouisconsin,which 
at its great eastern bend’s )proachs 
es within a few miles of the wa- 
ters of Fox river, but did not 
reach it until day ligh 
ning. Aftera few how Irs § 
he crossed the stream 


t next more 
lee » 
and pro- 
wn on the cppos:te 
du 
Chien, which he knew was loca- 
ted at the junction of the Ouiscon- 
sissIPpt 3 on th 
14th dav from that on which he 
made his escape he trod with an 
exulting step and erateful heart 
the anak of Kentucky. dhe fa- 
ody 


tipues of the ce: imp—the bh 
dy of the river Raisin—the 


Iviis 








eruelty of the savages and dread- 
ful funeral pile, were all now for- 
gotten, with the fond anticipation 
of a return to civilized life—to 
ihe home and caresses of his 
parents, and, above all, to the 
outstretched arms and palpitating 
bosom of a lovely female, whose 
every aspiration was breathed for 
his happiness, and upon wybose 
love and fidelity he had ever im- 
plicitly relied, retained undivi- 
ded possession ‘of his soul.’ Flush- 
ed with the idea of dissipating her 
anxious uncertainty as to his fate, 
and elevated with a confident hope 
of a speedy tinion to the engaging 
object of his wishes, he dreamed 
not of disappointment, nor for a 
moment believed that the lower- 
ing hand of fate would dash from 
his lips, untasted, the nectarious 
bowl. It was under the influence 
of such emotions that last Sab- 
bath day afternoon he approach- 
ed the dwelling of his dear Eme- 
line’s father—he sprung from his 
horse, entered the door unpercei- 
ved, and stood before the family 
for a moment unrecognised, his 
penetrating eye, howev er, had 
scarcely glanced around, ere he 
read, fom their moturndel coun- 
tenances the heart rending tale:— 
The idol of his aflections was gone 
—the unrelenting hand of death 
had carried to the cold tomb his 
friend, his companion, his wife— 
an uninterrupted waste of joyless 
existence was spread before him, 
without the intervention of a sin- 
gie enlivening ray to cheer his 
gloomy path; “overwhelmed with 
isappointment and grief, he sunk 
Into a chair, and was unable for 
soine time to give utterance toa 
single word; his countenance 
assumed the w o-begone aspect 
which now it bears, et at (oi 1 
retu 


close of each day since his 
Vor. I, 


G 


aod 
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he has sought consolation in weep- 
ing over the dark and narrow 
house which contains the mortal 
part of his lovely friend. 

Had Emeline been certain of 


the fall of Fitzroy in the midst of 


battle, by the arms of a magnani- 
mous foe, her grief perhaps might 
have been assuaged, but the dread- 
ful uncertainty of his fate—the 
screams of the mingled warriors 
—the yell of the ruthless barba- 
rians—and the crackling flames of 
the house which formed the fune- 
ral pile of the wounded prisoners, 
struck upon her mind with re- 
doubled horror, and as if com- 
missioned by the King of terrors, 
early marked her as the unhappy 
victim of consuming grief. Month 
after month rolled away, without 
bringing any intelligence of the 
ultimate fate of I itzroy ; ; the re- 
turn of each of his companions 
was gladly hailed, and every news- 
paper read with avidity, in hopes 
that some light might be shed up- 
on the subject, but all in vain. 
Little doubt remained, but that 
he was tomahawked by the road 
side where he was left by his com- 
panions, or marched back to the 
battle ground, and inhumanly 
burnt with the wounded prisoners 
for whose protection from savage 
barbarity, the faith of a British 
general had been solemnly pled- 
ged.—Each succeeding day now 
eradually diminished the fond but 
fearfully cherished hope, which 
Emeline bad hitherto entertained, 
of his being still held a captive a- 
mong the he dians, and the proba- 
bility of his escape and return, 

the glow of youthful health fled 
from her cheek; her sprightly 


eye was bathed in tears-—her bo- 
som beat high, but rot with joy— 
it was the throb of fearful appre- 
hension and the dread foreboding 
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that another hour might toli in her 
ear, the unhallowed death of her 
love. In vain was the 
books and of travelling—and e- 
qually vain were her own exer- 
tions to rise superior to disap- 
pointment and sorrow, and bury 
in the tomb of oblivion, the sad 
re collection of the severed tie of 
ship and love:—The calam- 

was too greai; she sunk into 
a state of melancholy wretched- 
ness, in which she lingered until 
a few days previous to the return 
of her long lamented friend; and 

at the close of her mortal career, 
vith a firm reliance on her God, 
he calmly bade adieu to the fle she 
and ever occurring sor- 

this life, stretching 
hands towards the portals 
welcomed 
r of endless 


riend 


‘ts 


sire 
lng joys 
rows ot any | 
out her 
of Tieaven, she gladty 
leath as the harbinge 
Lappiness. 

Her emaciated body, beautiful 
even in death, now in 
tranquil silenee in yonder clay 
tenement, which is daily decked 
by sympathising friends, with e- 
vergreen and wild flowers from 
the adjacent clith; and over which 
her disconsolate lover had just | ¢ 
been pouring forth his sighs and 
lamentations. 

©! short be bis sufferings, and 
light be the clay which presses 
her delicate form. 

Linerty Hatt. 


reposes 


From the Percy Anecdotes. 
KOSCIUSKO. 
“Hope for a season bade the world 
farewell, 
And Freedom shrieked when Kosciusko 
feli.?” Campbell. 
The virtuous hero of Poland. 
Thaddeus Kosciusko, was born in 
Lithuania, and educated at War- 
saw. When very young, he was | 


nagic of 


| 
| 





Kosciusko. 


informed that the Americans were 
preparing to shake off the voke 
of Britain. His ardent and gen- 
erous mind caught. with enthusi- 
asm the opportunity thus afforded 
for aspiring genius, and from that 
moment he became the devoted 
soldier of eran 
His rank in the American army 

afforded him no opportunity gre: ite 
ly to distinguish himself. But he 
was remarked throughout his ser- 
vice for all the qualities which a- 
dorned the human character. His 
heroic valor in the field, could on- 
ly be equaled by his moderation 
and al ability in the walks of pri- 
vate life. He was idolized by the 
soldiers for his bravery, and be- 
loved and respected by the officers 
for the goodness of his heart, and 
the great qualities of his mind. 


Contributing greatly by his ex- 
ertions to the establishment of the 
independence of America, he 
might have remained and shared 
the blessings ‘it dispensed, under 
the protection of a chief who loy- 
ed and honored him, and in the 
bosom of a people whose inde- 
Pie he had so bravely fought 

achieve; but Kosciusko had o- 
ie views; he had drank deep of 
the principles of the American 
revolution, and he wished to pro- 
cure the same advantages for his 
native country--for Poland, which 
had aclaim to all his efforts, to all 
his services. 

That unhappy nation groaned 
under a complication of evils 
which has scarcely a parallel in 
history. ‘The mass of the people 


| were the al hject slaves of the no- 


bles; the nobles torn into factions, 
were alternately the instruments 
and the victims of their powerful 
and ambitious neighbors — By in- 
trigue, corruption ‘and force, some 
of its fairest provinces had bees 











the people, like beasts, transfer- 
red to foreign despots, who were 
again watching a favorable mo- 
ment fora second dismemberment. 
‘To regenerate a people thus de- 
based; to obtain for a country 
thus circumstanced, the » blessings 
of liberty and independence, was 
a work of as much difliculty as 
dange c. But to a mind Jike Kos- 
ciusko’s, the difliculy and danger 
of an enterpris e served but as 
stimulants to undertake it. 

The annals of these times give 
us no detailed account of the pro- 
gress of Kosciusko in accomplish- 
ing his great work, from the pe- 
riod of his return from America 
to the adoption of the New Con- 
stitution of Poland,in 1791. ‘This 
interval, however, of apparent in- 
action, was most usefully employ- 
ed to illumine the mental darkness 
which enveloped his countrymen. 
To stimulate the ignorant and bi- 
goted peasantry with the hope of 
a future emancipation; to teach a 
proud but gallant nobility, that 
true glory is only to be found in 
the paths of duty and patriotism; 
interests the most opposed, preju- 
dices the most stubborn, and ha- 
bits the mest inveterate, were re- 
conciled, diss sip: ated and broken, 
by the ascendancy of his virtues 
and: example. The storm which 
he had foreseen, and for which 
he had been preparing, at le ngth 
burst u — Poland. A feeble and 
unpopular government bent be- 
fore its fury, and submitted itself 
to the yoke of the Russian inva- 
» der. Lutthe nation disdained to 
follow its example; in their ex- 
tremity, every eye was turned on 
the hero who had already fought 
their battles; the sage who had 


enlightened them; and the pa- 


ca 


Kosciusko. 


separated from the republic; and | nersonal sx 
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crilices, to accomplish 
the emancipation of the people. 

Kosciusko made his first cam- 
paign as brigadier-general, ander 
the orders of Prince John Ponia- 
towski. In the sched. in 1794, 
he was appointed generalissimo 
of Poland, with un limited powers 
until the enemy should be driy en 
from the countr y. 

Without funds, without maga- 
zines. without fortresses, Kcesci- 
usko maintained his army for nine 
months ‘aes nae infinitely 
superior. }then only ex- 
isted in bie cam D. Devotedness 
made up for the want of resources, 
and courage supplied the deficien- 
cy of arms; for the general had 
imparted hai noble character to all 
hissoldiers. Like him, they knew 
no danger, they dreaded no fa- 
tigues, when the honor and liber- 
ty of Poland were depending; 
like him. they endeavored to les- 
sen the sacrifices which were m- 
quired of the inhabitants for nm: « 
tional independence; and their o- 
bedience to their venerated chiet 
was the more praise worthy as it 
was voluntary. He held his au- 
thority by no other tenure than 
that of his virtues Guided by 
his talents, and Jed by his \ alor, 
his undisciplincd and ill-armed 
militia charged with eilect the 
veteran Russians aud Prussians; 
the mailed cuirassiers of the great 
Frederick, for the first time, broke 
and tled before ihe cavalry of Po- 
land. Hope filled the breasts of 
the Patriots. After a long bight, 
the dawn of an ap parently elo. 
rious day broke upon Poland. 
But, to the discerning eye of Kos- 
clusko, the Jight which it shed 
was of that sickly aud portentous 
appearance, which indicated a 
storm more dreadful than that 


Sree 


triot who had set the example of} which he had resisted. 
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He prepared to meet it with 
firmness, but with means entirely 
inadequate. In addition to the 
advantages of numbers, of tactics, 
of discipline, and inexhaustible 
resources, the combined despots 
had secured a faction in the heart 
of Poland. ‘The unequal strug- 
gle could not be long maintained, 
and the day at length came, which 
was to decide the fate of Poland 
and its hero. Heaven, for wise 
purposes determined that it should 
be the last of Polish liberty. It 
was decided, indeed, befure the 
batile commenced. ‘The traitor 
Poniski, who covered, with a de- 
tachment, the advance of the Po- 
lish army, abandoned his position 
to the enemy, and retreated. 

Kosciusko was astonished, but 
not dismayed. ‘The disposition 
of his army would have done ho- 
nor to Hannibal. The succeed- 
ing conflict was terrible. When 
the talents of the general could 
no longer direct the ‘mingled mass 
of combatants, the arm of the 
warrior was brouglit to the aid of 
his soldiers. He performed pro- 
digiesof valor. The fabled prow- 
ess of Ajax in defending the Gre- 
cian ships, was realized by the 
Polish hero. 
seconded by his troops. 
as his voice could guide, 
example fire their valor, they 
were irresistible. [In this une- 
qual contest Kosciusko was long 
seen and finaliy lost to their view. 
Tle fell covered with wounds; and 
a Cossack was on the point of 


Or his 


that ever warmed a virtuous ho- 
som, when an officer interposed. 
se uffer him to execute his pur- 
pose,” said the bleeding hero; 
* Tam the devoted soldier of mv 
country, 


liberties.” The name of Kesci- 








‘try, for fear 
| national 


draw 
piercing one of the best hearts | 





ithough the virtuous gen 
loved | his country, be well knew 
that its emanci 
achieved under such auspices. 
and wili not survive its | 
trv, 
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usko struck to the heart of the 
Tartar, like that of Marius upon 
the Cimbrian warrior. ‘The up- 
lifted weapon dropped from his 
hand. 

Kosciusko was conveyed to the 
dungeons of Petersburgh; and, to 
the eternal disgrace of the Em- 
press Catherine, she made him 
the object of her vengeance, when 
he could no longer be the object 
of her fears. But the Emperor 
Paul, on his accession to the 
throne, thought he could not grant 
the Polish nation a more accepta- 
ble favor, than to restore to hi ber 


ity the hero whom they regretted. 


He himself announced to xs rener- 
al Kosciusko, that his captivity 
was at anend. He wished hii 
to accept, moreover, a present of 
fifty thousand ducats of Holland; 
but the general refused it. Kes- 
ciusko preferred rather to depend 
for subsistence on the recompense 
to which his services in America 
had entitled him. 

With this humble fortune, ob- 
tained in so honorable a way, he 
lived for a while in the United 
States; then in France, near Fon- 
tainbleau, in the family of Zelt- 


‘ner; and lastly, in Switzerland. 
Nor was he bad ly | 
As if OHS 


From that time, he refused to take 
any part in the aflairs of his coun- 
of endangering the 
tran quility, the otlers 
that were made to him being ac- 
companied with no suflicient guar- 
anty. 

Bonaparte often endeavored to 
Kosciusko from his retire- 
ment, and once issued an address 
to: the Poles in his name; but 
eral still 


pation could not be 


Though an exile from his coun- 


the Poles still considered 











themselves as his children; and 
presented with just pride to other 
nations, that mode} of the virtues 
of their country, that man so pure 
and upright—so great at the head 
of an army, so modest in private 
life, so formidable to his enemies 
in battle, so humane and kind to 
the vanquished, and so zealous 
for the glory and independence of 
his country. 

In the invasion of France in 
1814, some Polish regiments in 
the service of Russia, passed 
through the village where this 
exiled patriot then lived. Some 
pillaging of the inhabitants 
brought Kosciusko from his cot- 
tage. ‘“ When I was a. Polish 
soldier,” said he, addressing the 
plunderers, “ the property of the 
peaceful citizen was respeeted.’ 

And who art thou,” said an of- 
ficer, who addresses us with a tone 
of authority ” Tam Koscius- 
ko.” ‘There was a magic in the 
word. It ran from corps to corps. 
The march was suspended. ‘They 
gathered round him, and gazed 
with astonishment and awe upon 
the mighty ruin he presented. 
* Could it indeed be their hero,’ 
whose fame was identified with 
that of their country? A thou- 
sand interesting reflections burst 
upon their minds; they remem- 
bered his patriotism, his devotion 
to hberty, his triumphs, and his 
glorious fall ‘Their iron hearts 
were softened, and the tear of 
sensibility trickled down their 
weather-beaten faces. We can 
easily conceive what would be the 
feelings of the hero himself in 
such a scene. His great heart 
must have heaved with emotion, 
to find himself once more surroun- 
ded by the companions of his glo- 
ry; and that he would have been 
“pon the point of saying to them, 
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“ Behold your general come once 
more 
To lead you on to laurel)? d victory, 
To fame, to Freedem.’ 

The delusion could have lasted 
but fora moment. He was him- 
self, alas! a miserable cripple; 
and, for them! they were no lon- 
ger the soldiers of liberty, but the 
instruments of ambition and ty- 
ranny. Overwhelmed with gricf 
at the reflection, he would retire 
to his cottage, to mourn afresh 
over the miseries of his country. 

Kosciusko died at Solcure, on 
the 15th of October, 1817- A 
fall from his horse, by which he 

was dragged over a precipice not 
far from V evay, was the cause of 
his death. A funeral service was 
celebrated in honor of him, in the 
church of St. Roche at Paris, 
which was honored with the most 
distinguished personages of every 
nation, then in the French capital. 
The name of kosciusko belongs 
to the civilized world, and his 
virtues to humanity. Poland la- 
ments in him a patriot whose lile 
yas consecrated to the cause of 
her liberty and inde ” udence. 
America includes him aa nong her 
illustrious defenders. France and 
Switzerland admired him as the 
man of beneficence and virtue; 
and Russia, by whom his country 
was conquered, never beheld a 
man more unshaken ip ils princi- 
pies, or firmer in adversity, 


From Taylors Old Sayings. 

ORIGIN OF CHRISTMAS BOXES, 

On looking into history, we (nd 
that this custom derived its exist- 
tence much about the time that 
mass was first said by a Catholic 
priest. Rome, which orig vinally 
gave birth to Fuperites, bad aun 


}ineredible number of clergy to 
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support, and among other devices ; 


this was invented as one, and took 
its name of mass from the Latin 
Ww ord mitio, to send. 

Fhis word mitio was a kind of ¢€ 
remembrancer, or rather dictator, | 
which said, “send gifts, offerings 
and oblations to the priests, that 
they may intercede with Christ 
to save your soul by saying so ma- 
ny masses.” 


Hence it was 


calle d Christ § 


mass, Or, a3 itis now abbreviated | 
go 


. Iris tmas. 
‘Thus far the ety mology of the 
word is indisputable, a und eve: 


This proving lucrative to the 
clergy, they so contrived in due 
time. that the custom became u- 
/niversal, and the priests had box- 
es wherever there was a chapel in 
which mass was said: and as with- 


, | out the penny there was no patei- 


noster so it became a regular cus 
tom atthe festivals of the Nativi- 
ty of Easter, and of Whitsuntide, 


to put money in those boxes. 


; 
i 

ney was totally a aid eps. and t 

priests took h ie Lent as the 


| principal time to collect mass-mo- 


moan who has ater nded tothe ai, ! 
uti of sacred history, must know 
the fact to he as wes related 

Thane word box is a part ¢ he 


same priestcraft trade. and took 
its origin from the 
cumstance : 


fo! lowit! i! S cir- 


‘ “| f ba ” © c 1 cr > , a ~ 
Whenever a ship sailed from a- 
Pr in a — ! ye x. 
ny of those ports where the reli- 


gious profession was 
authority of Rome, a certain saint | 
was always pamed, t 


ted, and in that ship there was a 
box, and into that box ev aan poor | 
person put something. in order to 
induce the priests to pray to tha 

saint for the safe return of the ves- | 
se] ; which box was locked up by 


be priests, who said the li vney | fanciers of 


under the | 


ney for (he remission of sins; but 
sul the oid Custom of poor peo- 


ple soliciting gifts continued ; 
and as oe winter season was best 
b el e P » « 
adapted toexcite charity, the mo- 
ney for Christ’s mass-box was sue 


| licited at th S CrOse of the year, ani d 
'from that time to this continucs 


a custom, although what was so- 


ilicited for the benefitef the soul 


into whose | 
protection its safe! ty was Lemma what the pricsts rot 


|in former days, 1s in the present 
time appropriated to the sensual 
gratificatious of the body: as 


for fasting 


land prayh ng,1s now spent by the 


a 


laity in eating and drinking. 
PIGEON FLYING: ‘ 


Antwerp, July.—-Some pigeon 
Lis City, have sent 


should not be iaken out until the this year, thirty-two pi igeons to 


vozse!l came back. 
This box was called * Christ's 


Mass-bo c. . 


‘To vassals and servants, who} first of Jul: 


at that time composed a great part 
of the lower order of the people, 
there was allowed a liberty of so- 
liciting gifts from the rich, In Or 
der toenable them to put money 
junto the “ap as well for masses, 
and for the safe peters of the ship, 
as for the benefit of t 
aud the forgiyencss o/ sins. 


| 


heir own souls 
, Many LUTE culd 


Orleans S, where, according to a 


froces verbal, drawn up in due 


form, they were let loose on the 
, et 25 minutes past 7 
in the morning, Orleans is 122 
post le: agues from Antwerp, ¢ ID 
the : pigeon which arrived the first 
I 


NI vy 


rad performed the journey in 
hours anda half: 5 others arriy- 
d the same day, almost immedl- 
ately after the first; four return- 
ed the next day; ver on the third; 
undoubted 


ay 
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| jy have returned, had not the | erable wagers were laid on the 
' weather been very bad. Consid- | issue. 





iter ature, 


Aris, Science, Trade, ete. 


United States. —The flourishing ; per de Beaucaire, or conversations of 
condition of American literature several inhabitants of the south on the 
is proved by the superiority of its 


nag , political events of the day. These two 
periodical journals: 


last mentioned works of the young lieu. 
The North American Review, pub-| tenant of the artillery have been hith- 
jished in Boston, quarterly ; erto almost unknown, and there remain. 
The Philadelphia Journal of the Med-j ed but little hope of recovering them: 
ical and Physical Sciences, edited by Two printers, M. Joly, of Dole, and M, 
Dr. Chapman, quarterly ; Tournal, of Avignon, however, preserv- 
The Archeologia Americana, te be | ed a copy each, and they are now re- 
continued annually: and printed in their original state. The 
The American Journal of Science, | Volume contains upwards of 400 letters 
edited by Professor Silliman, published | of Bonaparte. 


quarterly, are inferior to no works pub. 


lished in Edrope, for good taste, intelli- “4 

senen ihe agha Important Law Decision. 
; There is nearly ready for publication | From the Western Herald and Sieus 
| in 4to a series of colored engravings, benville Gazette. 





from original drawings, taken on the | Supreme court of the State of Ohio, 


| ad " ~ 

spot, by James Wathen, esq. illustras | = for Jefferson a OO term, 

» ~ 1821; present Pease, Chie ustice 

tive of the Island of St. Helena, and ex- | 213] ™ “ds ’ 
; and Hitchcock, Judge. 

ecuted in the same style as those which | ,, ' ape 

; ; : je |The State of Ohio, 

accompanied his ** Journal to India ;” to v6. 

Elizabeth George. 


This was a prosecution, by indict- 


which will be added, two or three very 
enrious wood.cuts relating fo Bonaparte, 
a brief historical sketch of the Island, ment, against the defoudant, a woman 


and a highly finished portrait of Mr, , of color, for the murder of her infant. 


Wathen. The traverse jury being impannelled 

The third volume of the works of Na-| and sworn, the counsel for the state 
poleon Bonaparte has just been published | offered Mary Cooper, a black woman, 
in Paris. This volume completes the | as a witness, to prove the fact of the 
collection of the letters written by | killing. The counsel for the prisoner 
Bonaparte while he commanded the | objected to her being swornasa witness, 
army of Italy; and commences the | on the ground, that she was rendered in- 


account of the arrangements he made to | competent to certify in the cause, by the 





prepare for the Egyptian expedition. | statute of thisestate, amendatory to the 
This part also contains the remarkable | act entitled an act to regulate black 


leiter of Matteo Battafaco and le Sou. and mulatto persons, The seetion of the 














16 


law, upon which the objection was foun. 
ded, is in these words: 

** Be it further enacted, that no black 
or mulatto person or persons shall here. 
after be permitted to be sworn, or give 


evidence, in any court of record, or 


pending, or matter of controversy, where 
either party to the same is a white per- 


son; or in ary prosecution which shall 








Important Law Decision. 


statute, to suppose that they intende} 
also to exclude the intermediate grades 


between blacks and mulattoes; because 
there would be the same reason fer cx- 


cluding those who were more than half 


' black, as there would be for excluding 
! 
elsewhere, in this state, in any case dee | 


be instituted, in behalf of this state, a- | 


gainst any white person.*—The witness 
offered in this case was pure black ; and 
the prisoner was admitted to be a qua- 
droon or one fourth blacks Itwas cone 


tenced by the counsel for the prisoner, 


that the term mulatto, made use of in: 


: ~ ames 
the statate, did not include all the dif. 


ferent grade, of people of color, between 
white and black, but was confined to 
half bloods, or the offepring of a white 
and black; and that such has been the 


decisions ef the courts of this state:— 


and that, as a consequence, this defen 
_—— Pon s ™ 
dant, not being a black or mulatto, 


was to ke considered as white, and en- 


oo 


titled to all the privileges of a white. 


it was also claimed, that the intermedj. 
ate cracdes, between black and mulatto, 
were tobe considered as black. It was 
admitted on the part of the state, that it 
" 


had been decided, that the term mulat 


to extended only to half bloods 
, . | Ba +43 
wasclaimed, that in putting a construe. 


tion upon the statute law in question, 
two questions aross— 
1st. Who were included in the terms 


black and mulat 


‘ 
LO 


, and therefore disa- 
bled from testifying? 


24. Who were 


mulattoes. 

But it was urced that the legislature 
in describing the cases where the disabile 
ity was to operate, had made use of the 
term white person alone—that the term 
white person, in common parlance,meant 
one whohad no mixture of black blood, 
and was used in contra distinction to 
persons of color, er those who were whol- 
ly or in part black. There was no in- 
stance, in any dictionary in the English 
Janguage, or in any other book, where 
the term white person was not limited 
to those whe were pure white, that the 
distinctions which exist in society, and 
which were the occasion of passing this 
law, did not authorize the placing oi 
quadroons in the same class with the 
whites: that ifthe legislature had said, 
that blacks should not testify where mu- 
lattoes and whites are parties, it would 
have been a just construction of the 


m* 
(ate 


law to have included the intermedi 


| grades, but not otherwise. 


But it , 


inelnded in the term | 


white person, and therefore entitled to | 


the privilege of excluding blacks and 


mulattoes from festifying against them? 


¢ 


It was admitied by the counsel for the 
whe nh the le ristature exclu. 


ded blacks and 
ing, it might be a fair co 


state, that 


mu'attoes from testify. 


net 
aad 


ruction of the 








The court supported the objection to 
the witness, and the prisoner was ac- 
quitted; there being no other testimony 
against her, 

The decision is important: because it 
settles the principle, that quadroons and 
others of an intermediate grade betwecn 
whites and mulattoes, are entitled to all 
the rights and privileges, and subject te 


- . . . . 1 bd os 
ail the Habilitics of white persons: 


—OFr 
in other words, areinlaw, to be consid. 


ered aus white. They are liable to be 


called upen to work upon the highways: 
-—and havea vote at all elections; e. 
qually with wuites; and may be appoin. 


d 


ted to, aud hold any office in the 


state. 
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Antiquities of the People who | 


formerly inhabited the Wes- 
tern parts of the United 
States. 


[Extracts from the first volume of 


¢he ** Transactions and Collections of 


the American Antiquarian Society.” ] 


It is time to consider the third, 


Jast, and most highly interesting 


class* of Antiquities, which com- 
prehends those belonging to 
that people who erected our an- 
cient forts and tumuli; those mil- 
itary works, whose walls and 
ditches cost so much labor in their 
structure, those numerous and 
sometimes lofty mounds, which 
owe their origin to a people far 
more civilized than our indians, 
but far less so than Europeans. 
‘hese works are interesting, on 
many accounts, to the Antiqu a- 
rian, the Philosepher, and the Di- 
vine, especialiy when we consid- 
er the immense extent of country 
which they cover; the great I: ibor 
which they cost their authors; 
the acquaintance with the useful 
arts, which that peopie had, when 
compared with our present race 
of Indians; the grandeur of many 
of the works Uh rommelies > the to- 
tal absence of ail histowiéal re- 
cords, or even traditionary ac- 
counts nempertiog them; the ‘creat 
interest which the learned have 

taken in them; the contradictory 
and erroneous accounts which 
have generaily heen given of them; 
to which we may add, the desiruc- 
tion of them which is roing on it 


° * CALEB ATWATER, F SQ. Counsel 
Jor ofthe American Antiquarian Society, 
for the state of Chio. in his Memoir on 
the Antiquities found in this state and 
the eletest country, has — these 
antiquities into thre ‘e classes . Those 
belonging to Indians;- 2 Ng people of 
Eurenean origin; —and 3. ‘hose of that 
peonie who raised ourancicut forts aud 
tumuli. Lid. Aluscum. 


VoL. 
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almost every place where they are 
found in this whole country, have 


Jointly contributed to induce me 


to bestow no inconsiderable share 
of attention te this class of Anti- 
quities. ‘They were once forts, ce- 
menteries, temples, altars, camps, 
towns, villages, race grounds, and 
other places of amusement, habi- 
tations of chieftains,- videttes, 
watch towers, monuments, oe 
These ancient works, es pecial ly 
the mounds, both of earth and 
stone, are found in every quarter 
of the habitable globe. 


Inwhat parts of the World ancient 
Works of this kind are found. 


These ancient works, so much 
talked about, and so little under- 
stood, are spread over an immense 
extent of country, in Europe and 
the northern parts of Asia ‘They 
may be traced from. Wales to 
Scotland on the island of Britain; 
they are found in Ireland, in Nor- 
mandy, in France, in Sweden, and 
quite across the Russian empire, 
to our continent. In Africa we 
see pyramids, which derive their 
origis fromthe same source. Ina 
Judea, and throughout all Pales- 
Cine, works similar to ours exist. 
In ‘Tartary they abound in all the 
steppes. I know not whetlier 
Lewisand Clarke saw : any of these 
works on Columbia river: but 
they did not traverse that country 
by land, and bad of course but lit- 
tle opportunity to discover then, 
if{there. But on this side of the 
Hocky Mountain is they did see 
hem frequently; and I have lit- 
Ae doubt of t! \eir existing all the 
way, from the spot where. we are 
informed, the ark of Noah rested, 
to our northwestern lakes, down 
them and their outlets, as far as 
he Black Kiser country, on the 
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18 Antiquities. 


southern shore of jake Ontario in 
New York. 

On the south side of Ontario, 
one not far from Black River, is 
the farthest in a northeastern 
direction on this continent. One 
on the Chenango river, at Oxford, 
is the farthest south, on the east- 
ern side of the Alleghanies. 
‘These works are small, very an- 
cient, end appear to mark the ut- 
most extent of the settlement of 
the people who erected them in 
that direction. Coming from A- 
sia, finding our great Jakes, and 
follow! ing them down thes far, 
were they driven back by the an- 
cestcrs of our Indians? and, were 
the small forts above alluded to, 
built in order to protect them 
from the aborigines who had be- 
fore that time settled along the 
Atlantic coast? In travelling to- 
wards lake Erie, in a western di- 
rection from the works above men- 
tioned, a few small works are oc- 
easionally found, especially in 
Genessce county; but they are few 
and small, until we arrive at the 
mouth of Catarangus creek, a 
water of lake Erie, in Catarangus 
county, in the state of Newyork, 
where Governor Clinton, in his 
“Memoir, &c.” says, a line of forts 
commences, extending south up- 
wards of fifty mites, and not more 





than four or five miles apart. 
"There is said to be another line | 
of them parallel to these, which | 
generally contain a few acres of 
ground only ’ whose walls are only | 
afew feet in height. For an a- | 
ble account of the Antiquities in 
the western parts of Newyork, 
we must again refer to Governor 
Clinton’s Memoir, not wishing to 
repeat what he has so well said. 
it the works already alluded to, | 
are real forts, they must have been 
built bya people few in number, 


dry ground. 
-ver country in Newyork, to this 


and quite rude in the arts of life. 
Travelling towards the southwest, 
these works are frequently seen, 
but like those already mentioned, 
they are comparatively small, un- 
til we arrive on the Licking near 
Newark, where are some of the 
most extensive and intricate, as 
well as interesting, of any in this 
state, perhaps in the world. 
Leaving these, still proceeding in 
a southwestern direction, we find 
some very extensive ones at Cir- 
cleville. At Chillicothe there 
were some, but the destroying 
hand of man has despoiled them 
of their contents, and entirely re- 
moved them. On Paint Creek 
are some, far exceeding all others 
in some respects, where probably 
Was once an ancient city of great 
extent. At the mouth of the Sci- 
otc, are some very extensive ones, 
as well as at the mouth of the 
Muskingum. In fine, these works 
are thickly scattered over the 
vast piain from the southern shore 
of lake Erie, to the Mexican 
Gulph, increasing in number, size 
and grandeur as we procced to- 
wards the south. They may be 
traced around the Gulph, across 
the province of Texas in New 
Mexico, and all the way into 
South America. They abound 
most in the vicinity of good 
streams and are never, or rarely 
found, except in fertile soil. ‘They 
are not found in the prairies of 
Ohio. and rarely in the barrens, 
and there they are small, and sit- 
uated on the edge of them, and on 


k'rom the Black Ri- 


state, | need say no more concern- 
ing them; but at Salem in Ashta- 


'bula county, there is one on a 


hill, which merits a few words, 
though it 1s asmall one compared 
with others farther south. The 























work at Salem, is on a hill near 
Coneaught river, if my informa- 
tion be correct, and is about three 
miles from lake Erie. It is round, 
having two parallel circular walls, 
and a_ ditch between them. 
Through these walls, leading in- 
to the inclosure, are a gateway 
and a road, exactly Hke a mo- 
dern turnpike, descending down 
the hill to the stream by sucha 
gradual slope, that a team witha 
waggon might easily either as- 
cend or descend it, and there is 
no other place by which these 
works could. be approached, with- 
out considerable difficulty. With- 
in the bounds of this ancient en- 
elosure, the trees which grew 
there were such as denote the 
richest soil in this country, while 
those growing on the outside of 
these ruins, were such as denote 
the poorest. 

On the surface of the earth, 
within this circular work, and im- 
mediately below it, pebbles roun- 
ded, and having their angles 
worn off in water, such as are 
now seen on the present shore of 
the lake, are found; but they are 
represented as bearing visible 
marks of having been burned in 
ahotfire. Bits of earthen ware, 
of a coarse kind, and of a rude 
structure, without any glazing, 
are found here on the surface, and 
a few inches below it. This ware 
is represented to me as having 
been manufactured of sand stone 
and clay. My informant says, 
within this work are sometimes 
found skeletons of a people of a 
small stature, which, if true, suf- 
ficiently identifies it to have be- 
longed to that race of men who 
erected our tumuli. The 
vegetable mould covering the sur- 
face within the works, is at least 
ten inches in depth. Ia these 
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| posed to believe was the 
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same works have been found ar- 
ticles, evidently belonging to In- 
dians, of their own manufacture, 
as well as others, which they had 
derived from their intercourse 
with Europeans and their descend- 
ants. I mention the fact here, 
thus particularly, in order to save 
the repetition of it in describing 
nearly every work of this kind, 
especially along the shore of lake 
Erie, and the banks of the larger 
rivers. ‘This circumstance I wish 
the reader to keep in mind. Jn- 
dian Antiquities are always eith- 
er on, or a very small distance be- 
low, the surface, unless buried in 
some grave; whilst articles, evi- 
dently belonging to that people 
who raised our mounds, are fre- 
quently found many feet below the 
surface, especially in river bot- 
toms. 

Still proceeding in a southwes- 
tern direction, there are. at dif- 
ferent places, several small an- 
cient works, scattered over the 
country, some in regular forms, 
and others appear to have been 
thrown up to suit the ground 
where they are situated; but their 
wails are only a few feet in height, 
encompassing, generally, but a 
few acres, with ditches of no 
great depth, evidently shewing 
the population to have been in- 
considerable. 

I have been informed, that in 
the north part of Medina county, 
Ohio, there are some works, near 
one of which, a piece of Marble 
well polished, was lately found. 
ft might have been a composition 
of clay and sulphat of lime or 
plaster of Paris, such as | have 
often seen in and about ancient 
works along the Obio river. A 
common observer would mistake 
one for the other, which Bam dis- 
here. 
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ANCIENT WORKS 
In Perry County, Ohno. 


Southwardly from the great 
works on the Licking, four or five 
milesin a northwestern direction 
from Somerset, the seat of justice 
for Perry county, and on see- 
tion twentyone, township seven, 
range sixteen, is an ancient work 
of stone [See the plate.} 

Jl. isthe areaofthiswork. 7. 
a stone mound near the centre of | 





it. ‘his stone mound is circular, \s 


and in form of a sugar loaf. from 


twelve to fifteen 


mulus at m. standing in the wall, 
which encloses the work, and | 
constituting a part of it. 


r) ss 
die 185 


outer wall. This opening is a 
assage between two large rocks, 
which lie in the wall, of from | 


feet in ae 


There is a small circular stone tu-| Could not have been a place of 


| 





ry work, it must have been a tem. 
porary camp. From the circum: 
stance of this work’s containing 
two stone tumuli, such as were u- 
sed in ancient times, as altars and 
as monuments, for the purpose of 
perpetuating the memory of some 
great era, or important event in 
the history of those who raised 
them, I should rather suspect this 
to have been a sacred enclosure, 
or “high place,” which was re- 
sorted to on some great anniversa- 
ry. It is on high ground. and des- 
titute of water, and of course, 


| habitation for any length of time 


| 


seven to ten feet in width. These |! 


rocks, on the outside, 


present a} 


perpendicular front of ten feet in. 
. Their authors were rude, and un- 


altitude, but after extending fifty 
yards into the enelosure, they en- 
ter the earth and disap pear. 
‘Chere is a gateway at G. much 
as is represented in the plate. 

S. is a small work, 
rea is balf an acre; 
of earth, 


contains within its walls forty a- 
cres and upwards. ‘The walls, 
as they are called in popular lan-| 
guage, consist of ragmet its 
of rocks, without any marks of any 
rice tool upon them 


Truce 


would make it seven feet or seven 
feet six inches in height, and from 
four to six feet in 
do not believe this ever to have 
been a military work, either of 


defence or offence; | butifa milita- 


ay el and high rock, | 


ly ing cin te of an opening in the |! Was forme: 1, 


| 


' 


Cc 
| their means 


! 
' 


hese j : : 
tones Hie in the utmost disorder, to keep in the memory, are lost 


a maa it }aid up ina regular wall, | 


thickness. I) 


whose a-' res 
the walls are | Scriptions of 
and of a few feet only | 


- ’ Bo ri 
in height. This large stone work | 


It might have been the place, 
where some solemn feast was an- 
nually held by the tribe by which 
The place has 
become a forest, and the soil is too 
poor to have ever been cultivated 
by a neople who invariably chose 
fp dweil on a fertile spot. These 
monuments of ancient manners, 
how simple and yet how sublime. 


acquainted with the use of letters, 
yet they raised monuments, cal- 
culated almost for endless dura- 
tion, and speaking a language as 
expressive asthe most studied in- 
latter times upon 
brass and marble. These monu- 
ments, their stated anniversaries 
and traditionary accounts, were 
of perpetuating the 
recollection of important transac- 
tions. ‘Their authors are gone; 
their monuments remain; but the 
events, which they were intended 


in oblivion. 


Hartshorn. its use in intoxication== 
Dr. Porter, a Ge rman physician, states 
that he has found the spirits of Hartshern 
(inthe dose of a small teaspoonful in a 
glass of water ) to counteract the ime. 
b riating €liects of fermented liquors and 

pitta. 














Ancient Stone Fort 
And Mound in 
Perry County. 
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in front of the opening 
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: Establishment 


«ave ACCOUNT OF THE ESTAB. 
sO ISHMENT AT WEST POINT. 


From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 


In the old army establishment 
ofthe United States, two cadets 
were allowed to be educated as 
Engineers for each company of 
artillery; but no instruction was 
_ provided, that could be applied 
with sufficient effect. The de- 
fects of this arrangement were 
sensibly felt by Col. Williams, 

an alumnus of Harvard College, 
_ who had served with distinction 
in the war of the revolution, and, 
' at his earnest solicitations, the 
general government in 1802 foun- 
_ ded this academy, and ordered all 
the Cadets scattered through the 
_ country, to report themselves at 
_ West Point for instruction. Col- 
- onel Williams was placed at its 

head, and continued there with 
_ great honor to himself and advan- 
_ tage to the establishment until 
_ 1812, when he resigned from old 
' age —He was succeeded by Col- 
' onel now General Swift, one of 
_ the oldest class of eléves of the 
' school, who was, in turn followed 
_ in office by Capt. Patridge, as the 
course of the war compelled him 
' to be much on other service, 
_ where his uncommon talents and 
_ knowledge were more immedi- 

ately needed. During four or 

five years, however, from the 
_ drafts made by the war on the 
school for officers and from other 
circumstances, it was not ina good 
condition, and so continued until 
1817. In that year, from which 
its present admirable character 
is to be dated, Major Thayer, an 
oflicer of rare talents and accom- 
plishments, who, from the time of 
his being graduated at Dartmouth 
College in 1807, had been con- 
tantly attached to the eorps of 
Engincers and connected with the 


at West Point. 9% 


academy, and who had from 1815 
been passing two years in Europe, 
to perfect his knowledge and be- 
come familiar with its best scien- 
tific establishments, was called 
home from France and placed at 
the head of the Military Academy 
at West Point, where he still con- 
tinues. 

The reform he has effected will 
be complete in 1822, when the 
first class received under his su- 

erintendence in 1818, will be 
sent forth from the institution; but 
its entire success is already fully 
proved; and the young gentlemen 
at West Point are already more 
thoroughly taught, in what they 
pretend to learn, and have better 
intellectual habits, than those to 
be found at any other place of in- 
struction in the country. 

Those who wish to be admitted 
apply to the Secretary of War, 
and if their recommendationgare 
found satisfactory, warrants for 
their examination are granted to 
as many as tie academy can re- 
ceive. With these warrants the 
candidates repair, in June of the 
year for which they are granted, 
to West Point; and those who are 
found qualified in English studies 
—who are above 14 and under 
21 years of age—who can “ per- 
form with facility and accuracy the 
ground rules of arithmetic, both 
simple and compound—the rules 
of reduction, of simple and com- 
pound proportion, and also of vul- 
gar and decimal fractions” are 
conditionally admitted and put on 
a probation of six months, at the 
end of which time, they are se- 
verely examined, their character 
and conduct ascertained, and 
when the result is settled, they 





either receive their commissions 


_as Cadets or are entirely reject- 
-ed from the imstitution. In this 




















which makes the 


4 Establishment af West Porni. 


way, the number sent by the Se 


ness cf the instruction given; {fq 


cretary of War is reduced every | consequence of which the young 
“4 5 


ear about one ffth. 


inen gain there, not only a great 


The Cadets thus admitted, re-} acd valuable amount o fkr owledge 


main in all four years at West 
Point, their number being limited 
to 250 by the government, and fur- 
ther reduced by the severe disci- 
pline of the academy to an aver- 
age of 220. During their resi- 
dence there, they rec ceive from the 
‘Treasury of the United States 
pay and rations, to an amount 


anxious their fienie ‘th ould fur- 
nish them with no money—and 





j 


bat babits of mind, w hich are of 
even greatcr consequence to their 
feleaen: chavacter, than the instruc. 
tion positively communicated, 
To bring this to pass several mean 
are used which are common in 
Europe, but, which have, until 
new, been anknown RENE US, 


In the Bs st place, the Cx lets a 


perintendant | ke: mt riidly at school. No vaca- 


tion is granted except, that, at 


,1. eer a, 4 aaa e 
the end at the second year, about 


fc c ? 3 al 


they have besides excellent roomsihali of the class that kas been 


given them and the arms and 
books they need to use whiie they 
are there. ‘ihey are taught | 
French with such thorou: 
that after the first year the y are 
required to use several French 
treatises as text books for their 
daily recitations—drawing to a 
beautiful degree of skill—natura! 
and experimental philosophy— 
chemistry and mineralogy, gco 
graphy, history, ethics, and na- 
tional law; mathemathics in very 
high bi ellie end engineering. 
To effect this, they have the su- 
perintendant and 22 regular 
teachers—besides 4 of the best 
Cadets who act as teachers—al! 
most constantly and laboriously 
devoted to their resnective ob- 


jects, in which the superinten- 


dant Major ‘Thayer sets them an 
admirable example. inasmuch, 


ashe has not been ahsent from 


West Point a - argon in all, 
since he was placed at its head 
in 1817, eh Se even bis vaca- 
tions to the improvement of the 
school. 

But the great merit of the aca- 
demy at West Point and its char- 
acteristic is, the exactness of in- 
tellectual discip.ime and thorough- 





there two years is allowed to go 
heme in July, while tbe whole 


of the rest of the school is on its 
military march.and encampment, 
which takes the place of ail the 
vacations. Nor are special ab- 
sences, for urgent reasons, fre- 
quent. During a great propor- 
tion of every year, not an indi- 
vidual will be found away, and 
on no one day, during the last 
three years, has the number ex- 
ceeded three 

In the next place, the Recitations 
are much more exact and therouch 
than they are any where cise. fa 
the more imporiant branches, as 
Mrench, Mathematics, a aud 


experimei ntal Philosophy, dc. not 
above sixieen recite i and 
yet these sixteen have a recita- 
tion of three pours in the morning, 
and one of two in the ae ernoon, 


~ ? co" - - { 
at which,each Cadet is compclied 


ae 


to recite personally, aon half 
the e lesson a ar icpuihe io all, SO tant 
ni ihe eqbter ces of idieness are 
entirely rant away » The lesson 


must be learnt end thorough/y learnt 


’ i ees oe co Pa 
“every onc, ar those wio neviect 
J eet So 

it will cerfcin’y be exposed. 

’ 5 . 
In the third place, talents and ie 

. a ae ee! A a ; 
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siead of being obliged to wait for 
dulness and indolence, as they 
are in our Colleges. ‘Lhe first 
division of each class gets longer 
lessons than the second, and so 
on; and those who gain greund 
are constantly advanced, while 
those who lose it, fall back: so 
that one Cadet may have recited 
and studied much more than any 
other of the same standing; while 
in our colleges, the finest scholar 
in aclass has net even an oppoi- 
tunity of going on faster or re- 
citing more than the dullest and 
most idle. Moreover, at West 
Point, every week 
those who are at the head and foot 
of their respective sections (cr a- 
bout five or six out of every six- 
teen) are publickly posted up, as 
a stimulus to industry and re- 
preach to idleness. 

And finally, their examinations 
ere more rigid and effectual than any 
that we practise. tor besides the 
examination for admission and a 
semi-annual one every winter: 
both of which are managed by 
their instructors alone; a public 
one takes place every June, before 
persons appointed by the Secre- 
tary of War, which lasts twenty 
days at least. At this very 
exact investigation, they are 
made to recite, of course, a large 
amount of ail they have learnt 
during the year, and at the end 
of it, they are arranged in classes 
according to their merit;—the 
vest being numbered one, and so 
on, without reference to the ar- 
rangement of the preceding year; 
rnd none being advanced who 
have not acquired the prescribed 
cnowledge. Thus in 1920. fifty 
‘three wore turned back by the ex- 
ariners to re-commence ‘the stu- 
cies of the preceding vear, and oi 
‘hese fifty-three, no less than twen- 


vr 


¥ OL. I. 


the names of 
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ty four were a few weeks after- 
wards finally dismissed from the 
academy by the Secretary of War, 
because they had pot fufilled the 
purposes for which they came. 
In June 1821, forty-three were 
turned back; but it is not yet 
known how many will be dismis- 
sed.—The five best in each class 
are put upon the army register 
to receive commissions, if they 
choose, when they leave West 
Point—and when the annual ca- 
talogue is published, each Cadet 
is numbered in his class accord- 
ing to his standing at the exami- 
nation, andif he was turned back, 
it is noted. 

With such a system as this; 
and, what is much better, sucha 
system as this, strictly and sincere- 
ly executed, it is no wonder, the 
academy at West Point is begin- 
ning to send forth into the coun- 
try a succession of young men 
better educated in the physical 
and exact sciences than any we 
have ever had, and with intellec- 
tual habits which promise yet more 
to their future characters. But 
to this system, their military disci- 
pline is made completely subordi- 
nate and subservient ;—used rath- 
er as exercise and amusement at 
any time—and omitted at those 
seasons and under those cireum- 
stances when it would inater‘cre 
with the serious studies, which 
form the grcat and paramount ob- 


ject of the establishment. 


Experiment — filaminating of Dr- 
ale. — The magistrate 30 f Glasgow, 
at the suggestion of the Phileso- 
phical Society of that city, are 
trying experiments for illumina- 
ting the dials on their church 
stecple 23 with gas, so as to ren- 
der the hour visible during the 
night.—Saturday Meg. 
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Uonstitution of Ohio» 


Mattonal Affairs. 
Constitution of the State of Ohio. 


We, the people of the eastern} by law. The number of repre- 
division of the territory of the| sentatives shall, at the several pe- 
United States, north west of the | riods of making such enumeration, 
river Olio, having the right of, be fixed by the legislature and ap- 
admission into the general govern-| portioned among the several coun- 
ment, asa member « f the union, | ties, according to the number of 
cor sistent with the stitution of white male inhabitants, above 
the United Sint s, the ordinance | twenty one years of age, in each, 
ef Congress of one thousand sev- | and shatl never be less than twen- 
en handred and cighty seven, and ty four por greater than thirty six, 
the law of Congress, entitled “an | until the aoniline of white male in 
act to enable the people of the habitants above twenty-one years 
eastern division of the territory of age, shall be twenty two thou- 
cf the United St ates nor th west of sand, and after that event, at such 
the river Ohio, to form a consti-, ratio that the whole number of 
tution and state government, and representatives shall never be less 
for the admission of such st: ite than thirty six, nor exceed seven- 
into the union on an equal footing ty two. 


44} le ‘loins intone a = . 
with the orig ginal states, and for| See, 3, The representatives 
ciher = nr >’ in order ‘eh es: | 


+ ; 1.1 shall be chosen annually, " the 


fare and secure the blessings “of | tively, | on the second Tuesday i in 
liberty to ourselves and our pos-| October. 


~ : ois ™ ich | y 
terity, co ordain cand establish | Sec. 4. No person shall be a 
the following constitution or form 


| representative who shall not have 
of government, and do mutually ‘attained the age of twenty five 
agree with each etier to form) vears, and be a citizen of the U- 
— selves into a free and indepen: | hited States aud an inhabitant of 
den state. by the name of the | 4}j;. state; shall also have resid- 
State of Chio. ed within the limiis of the county 
ARTICLE in which he shail be chosen, one 
Sec. 1. ‘The legislative au-! year next preceding his election, 
thority of this state suall be vest- unless be shall bave been absent 
cd in a general assembly, which | on the public business of the U- 
stall consist of a senate and house | nited States or of this state, and 
- | 8 shalihave paid a state or county 
| 











. 


of representatives, both to be e- 
lected by the poop le. | tax. 

Sec. 2 Within one year af-| °Sec. 5. "Fhe senators shall be 
ter the _ meeting ef the gener- | chosen biennially by the qualified 
al assembiv and within every sub- ‘voters for representatives; and 
seq jent tc rm of four years, an @- Obi their being convened im €ol- 
pumeration of all the white male sequence of ‘the first lection. 
inhabitants above imenty one they shall be divided ty fot, from 
vears of age, shall be made in, their respective counties or dis- 
such manner as shall be directed | tricts,as near as can be into twa 
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classes; the seats of the senators of; Sec. 10. Any twomembers of 
the first class shall be vacated at either house shall have liberty to 
the expiration of the first year, dissent from and protest against 
and of the second class at the ex- , any act or resolution which the y 

iration of the second year, so. may think injurious to the public 
that one half thereof, as near as | or any individual, aod have the 
possible, may he annually chosen | reasons of their disesiid entered on 
forever theveafter. the journals, 

Sec. 6. ‘The number of sena-| Sec. 11. Each house may de- 
tors shall, at the several periods | termine the rules of its proceed- 
of making the enumeration be- | ings, punish its members for dis- 
fore mentioned, be fixed by the | orderly behaviour, and with the 
legislature, and apportioned a-)| concurrence of two: thirds, expel 
mong the several counties or dis-| a member, but not a second time, 
tricts to be established by law ac- | for thes aie eause, and shall hava 
cording to the number of white | all other powers. necessary face Fe a 

male inhabitants of the age of| branch of the legislature of a fre 
twenty one years in each, and | and independent state. 
shall never be less than one third, | Sec. 12. When vacancies hap- 
nor more than one half of the | pen in either house, the govern- 
number of representatives. lor or the person exercising the 

Sec. 7. No person shall be a! power of the governor, shall is- 
senator who has not arrived at the |sue writs of election to fill such 
age of thirty years and is a citi- | vacancies. 
zen of the United States; shall; Sec. 13. Senators and repre- 
have resided two years in the | sentatives shail, in ail cases, ex- 
county or district immediately | cept treason, felony or breach of 
preceding the clection, unless he | the peace, be | privileg ged from ar- 
shall have been absent on the pub-! rest during the session of the ge- 
lic business of the United States | neral assembly, and in going "to 
or of this state, and shall moreover | and returning from the s: ime, ye 
have paid a state or county tax. | for any speech or debate in eith- 

Sec. & Vhe senate and house of | er house, they shall not be ques- 
paprasenintiren, when assembled | tioned in any other place. 
shall each choose a speakerand| Sec. 14. Each house may pun- 
its other ofiicers, be judges. of ish by imprisonment during their 
the qualifications and elections s of | session, any person nota member, 
its members, and sii uponitsown | who shall be guilty of disrespect 
adjouraments; two thirds ofeach | to the house by any disorderly or 
house shall constitute a quo- | contemptuous behaviour in tieiv 
rum todo business, but a smaller | presence, provided such imprison- 
number may adjourn from day to/ ment shall not, at any one time, 
day, and compe ‘| the attendance | exceed twenty four hours. 











aliaeis members. Sec. 15. he doors of each 
Sec. 9. Each house shail keep | house and - committees of the 
a journal of its proceedings and| whole, shall be kept open, ex- 





publish them; the yeas and nays | cept in “nn cases as in the opin- 
of the members on any quesiion | ion of the house require secrecy. 
shall, at the desire of any two of | Neither house shall, without the 
them, be entered on the journals. | consent of the other, adjourn for 
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more than two days, nor to any | 
other place than that in which 
the two houscs shall be sitting. 

Sec. 16. Bills may originate in 
either house, but may be altered, 
amended or rejected by the o- 
ther. 

Sec.17.Every bill shall be read on 
three different days in each house 
unless in case of urgency three 
fourths of the house where such 
bill isso depending, shall deem it 
expedient to dispense with this 

ule: And every bill having pas- 
sed both eae. shall be signed 





by the — of their respec- 
tive hous 3 
Sec 3. “The style of the laws 
of this state shall be, “ie a enac- 
led OY the general assembly of the 


*9 
+4, » * 
iti . 


tle f Oh 
sec. 19. ‘The legislature of this 
stato shall notallow the following 
ofticers of government greater an- 
ual salaries than as fo low Ss, ul- 


Lil the year one thousand eight 


al 


hendred and eight, to wit: The 
governor not more than one thous- 
and dollars; the judges of the su- 


preme court not more than one 
thousand dollars each; the presi- 
dents of the courts of common pleas 
not more than eight hundred dol- 
lars cach: the secretary of state 
not more than five hundred dol- 
jars; the anditor of public ac- 
counts notmore than seven hun- 
dred and fifty dollars; the treas- 
urer not more than four hundred 
and filty dollars: No member of 
the legislature shall receive more 
han two dollars per day, during 
his attendance on the le: gis slature, 
nor more for every twenty five 
miles he shall travel in going to 
aud returning from the general | 
asse} mbly. 
Sec. 20. No senator or repre- 
sentative shall during the time 
for which he shall have been elec- 


—_—_—-—_—_;-- 








| eral assembly 


ted, be appointed to any civil office 
under this state, which shall have 
been created, or the emoluments 
of which shall have been increas- 
ed, durin gs time. > 

"Sec. 21. No money shall be 
drawn Pas the treasury, but in 
consequence of appropriations 
made by law. 

Sec. 22. An accurate statement 
of the receipts and expenditures 
of the public money, sh all be at 
tached to and published with the 
laws annneliy. 

Sec. 25. ‘The house of Repre- 
sentatives shall have the sole pow- 
er of impeaching, but a majority 
of all the pn must concur in 
an impe eachment; all impeach 
ments shall be tajed by the senate 
and when sitting for that purpose, 
the senators shall be upon oath or 
afiirmation to do justice aecording 
tolaw and evidence; no person 
shall be convicted without the 
concurrence of two-thirds of a! 
the senators. 

Sec. 24. The gavernor and all 
civil officers under this state, 
shall be liable to impeachment 
for any misdemeanor in office, 
but judgment in such cases shall 
notextend further than removal 
from office, and disqualification to 
hold any office of honor, profit or 
trust, uuder thie state. ‘The par 
ty. whether convicted or acquit: 
ted, shall nevertheless be liable t4 
indictment, trial, judgm eut and 
“og 0 ace ording to law. 

Sec. The first session of the 
general peti shall commence 
on the first Tuesd: iy of March 
next, and forever afler the gen- 
shal! meet on the 
first Mondav of December, in ev. 
ery year, and atno other period, 
unless directed ty law or provided 
for by this constitution. 


| Sec. 26. No judge of any court 























of law or equity, secretary of 
state, attorney general, register, 
clerk of any court of record, | 
sheriff or collector, member of ei- ' 
ther house of congress, or person 
holding any office under the au- 
thority of the United States, or a- | 
ny lucrative oflice under the au-| 
thority of this state (provided | 
that appointment s in the militia 
or justices of the peace sh: pe not | | 
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government by the returning offi- 
cers, directed to the speaker of 
the senate, who shall open and 
publish them in the presence of 
a majority of the members of cach 
house of the general assembly, 
the person having the highest 
number of votes shall be govern- 
or; but if two or more shall be 
equal and bighest in votes, one of 
them shall be chosen governor by 


be considered lucrative offices) | joint ballot of both houses of the 


shall be eligible as a candidate | 
for, or have a seat in the general 
assembly. 


Sec. 27. No person shall be 
appointed to any oflicc, within a- 
ny courty, who shali not have 
been a_ citizen and inh. wneus 
therein, one year next beiore inks 
appointment, if the ——: hal 
have been so long erected, | but j 
the county shall not have en sO 
long erected, thea within the Hie 
mits of the cou uty orc ae es wwe it 
of which it shall have be en taken. | 

Sec, 22. No person she} licre- 
tofore hath been or hereaficr may 
be, a coilector or nee of pee 
lie monies, shall have a seat in 
either house of the ¢ cawihs assem- 
bly, until such person shall have 
accounted for and paid into the 
treasury, all sums for which he 
may be accountable or liable. 
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ARTICLE Ile 


Sec. 1. The supreme execu- 
five power of this state shall be 
vested in a governor. 

Sec. 2. The governor shall be 
chosen by the electors of the mem- 
bers of the general asserably, on 
the second Tuesday of October, 
at the same places and in the 
same manner that they shail re- 
spectively vote for members tiere- 
of. The returns of every elec- 
tion for governor shall be sealed 





4p and transmitted to the seat of | 


goneral assembly. Contested e- 
lections for gevernor shall be de- 
termined by both houses of the 
general assembly, in such manner 
as shall be prescribed by law. 

Sec. 3. The first governor shall 
hold his cfice until the first Mon- 
day of December, one thousand 
eight hundred and five, and 
until another governor shall he 
elected and qualified to office, and 
forever after the governor shall 
hold his oftce for the term of two 
years od and until another goveri- 
or shall be elected ard qualifies, 
but he shall not be eligible me 
than six years in any term of 
eight years. Jie shall beat least 
thirty years of age, and have been 
a citizen of the United States 
twelve years, and an inhabitant 
of this state four years next pre- 
ceeding his clection. 

Sec. 4, He shall, from time to 
time, give to the general assem- 
bly information of the state of the 
government, and recommend. to 
their consideration such measures 
as he shall deem expedient. 

Sec. 5. He shall have the pow- 
er to grant reprieves and pardons 
after conviction, except in cases of 
impeachment. 

Sec. 6. The governor shall at 
stated times, receive for his ser- 
vices, a compensation which shall 
either be increased nor diminihe 
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ed during the term for which he 
shall have been elected. 

Sec. 7. He may require infor- 
mation, in writing, from the offi- 
cers in the executive department, 
upon any subject relating to the 
duties of their respective offices. 
and shall take care that the laws 
be faithfally executed. 

Sec. 8. When any officer, the 
right of whose a appointment is, by 
this constitution, vested in the 
general assembly, shall during the 
recess die, or his office by any 
meaus become vacant, the gover- 
nor shall have power to fill such 
vacancy, by granting a commis- 
sion, which shall expire at the 
end of the next session of the le- 
gislature. 

Sec. 9. He may, on extraordi- 
nary occasions. convene the gen- 
eral assembly by proclamation, 
and shall state to them, when as- 
sembled, the purposes for which 
they shall have been convened. 

Sec. 19. He shall be comman- 
der in chief of the army and navy 
ofthisstate, and of the militia, 
except when they shall be called 
into the service of the United | 
States. 

Sec. 11. In case of disa- 
greement between the two hous- 
es with respect to the time of ad- 
syournment, the governor 
have the power to adjouri the 
general assembly to such time as 
he thinks proper, provided it be 
not a period beyond the annua! 
meeting of the legislature 

Sec. 12. In case of death, 
impeachment, resignation or re- 
moval ofthe governor from oflice, 
the speaker of the senate shall ex- 
ercise the office of governor, until 
he be acquitted or another gover- 
nor shall be duly qualitied. To 
case of the on earctiper nt of the 

ycuker of the senate, or 


re 
a 


hig death | 


shall | 


|assigned him by law. 
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removal from office, resignation 
or absence from the state, the 
speaker of the house of Represen- 
tatives shall succeed to the office 
and exercise the duties thereof, 
until a governor shall be elected 
and qualified. 

Sec. 13. No member of con- 
gress, or person holding an oflice 
under the United States, or this 
state, shall execute the office of 
governor. 

Sec. 14. There shall be a seal 
of this state, which shall be kept 
by the governor and used by him 
officially, and shall be ealled, “The 
Great Seal of the State of Ohio.” 

Sec. 15. All grants and com- 
missions shall be “te the name and 
by the authority of the state of 
Ohio, sealed with the seal, signed 
by the governor, and counter 
signed by the secretary. 

Sec. 16 A secretary of state 
shall be appointed, by a joint 
ballot of the senate and house of 
representatives who shall con- 
tinue in office _— years, if be 
Shall so long bed: iimself well; 
he sh: ul keep a fair register of all 
the official ects and proceeding 3 
of the governor, and shall, when 
require d, lay the same and all pa- 
| pers, minutes and vouchers rela- 
‘tive ‘the reto, before either br ~—_ 
(of the legislatare, and shall per 
form such other daties as shall be 
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RTICLE I1I. 

Sec, 1. Lhe judicial power of 
this state, both es to matters of 
law and equity, shall be vested ta 
asupreme court, in courts of com- 
mon pleas for each county, in jus- 
tices of the peace, and in such o- 





ther courts as the legislature may, 
rom time to time establish. 

Sec. 2. The Supreme Court 
shail combing of mnee judges, any 
‘two of whom shall be a guoruns, 


























They shall have original and ap- 
pellate jurisdiction, both in com- 
mon law and chancery, in such 
cases as shall be directed by law: 
Provided, That nothing herein 
contained shall prevent the Gen- 
eral Assembly from adding ano- 
ther judge to the supreme court 
after the term of five years, in 
which case the judges may divide 
the state into two circuits, within 
which any two of the judges may 
hold a court. 

Sec. 3. The several courts of 
common pleas shali consist of a 
president and associate judges.— 
The state shall be divided, by 
law, into three circuits; there 
shall be appointed in each circuit 
a president of the courts, wno, du- 
ring his continuance in office, shall 
reside therein, ‘here shall be 
appointed in each county, not 
more than three nor less than two 
associate judges, who during 
their continuance in office, shall 
reside therein. The president 
and associate judges, in their res- 
pective counties, any three of 
whom shall be a quorum, shail 
compose the court of common 
pleas, which court shall have com- 
mon law and chancery jurisdic. 
tion in all such cases as shall be 
directed by law: Provided, that 
nothing herein contained shall be 
construed to prevent the legisia- 
ture from increasing the number 
of circuits and presidents, after 
the term of five years. 

Sec. 4. The judges of the su- 
preme court and courts of com- 
mon pleas, shall have complete 
criminal jurisdiction, in such ca- 
sesandinsuch manner as may 
be pointed out by law. 

Sec. 5. The court of common 
pleas in each county, shall have 
jurisdiction of all probate and tes- 
camentary matters, granting ad- 
Ministration, the appaintment of 
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guardians, and such other cases 
as shall be prescribed by law. 

Sec, 6, The judges of the court 
of common pleas, shall, within 
their respective counties, have the 
same powers with the judges of 
the supreme court, to issue writs 
of certiorari to the justices of the 
peace, and to cause their proceed- 
ings to be brought before them, 
and the like right and justice to 
be done, | 

Sec. 7, The judges of the su- 
preme court shall, by virtue of 
their offices, be conservators of 
the peace throughout the state. 
The presidents of the court of 
common pleas, shall, by virtue of 
their offices, be conservators of 
the peace in their respective cir- 
cuits, and the judges of the court 
of common pleas, shall by virtue 
of their offices, be conservators of 
the peace,in their respective coun- 
ties. 

Sec. 8. The judges of the su- 
preme court, the presidents and 
the associate judges of the courts 
of common pleas, shall be appoint 
ed by a joint ballot of both hous- 
es of the general assembly, and 
shall hold their offices for the term 
of seven years, if so long they be- 
have well. The judges of the 
supreme court and the presidents 
of the courts of common pleas, 
shall, at stated times, receive for 
their services an adequate com- 
pensation, to be fixed by law, 
which shall not be diminished du. 
ring their continuance in office, 
but they shall reccive no fees or 
perquisites of office, ner hold any 
other office of profit or trust ua- 


I der the authority of this state or 


the United States. 

Sec. 9, Each court shall appoint 
its own clerk for the term of sev. 
en years, but no person shall be 
appcinted clerk except pro tem- 
pore, who shall not preduce to the 


ot senor ., meee 
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court 2ppointing him a certificate 
from a majority of the judges of 
the supreme court, that thev 
judge him to be well qualified to 


executt the duties of the ofiice of 


clerk to ety court ol the 
dignity with thai for whic h he of- 
fers bimsell, They shali be re- 
movable for breach "of aor od bake 

Viour, at any time, by the jud ges 
of the re spect ve courts. 

Sec. 10 The supreme co 
shall be heid once a year, in eac 
county, and the courts of comimon 
pleas shali be holden in each coun- 
ty at such times places a5 
shali be prescribed by iaw. 

Sec. 11, A competent number 
of justices of the peace sinali be e- 
Jected by the qualiiied electors in 
each township tn the several coun- 
ties, and shail continue in ofice 
three years, whose powers and 
duties shali, from time to time, 
be regulated and defined by law. 

Sec. The style of ail pro- 
cess shall be “* Zhe state of Ohio.” 
all prosecutions shall be carried 
on in the name and by the author- 
ity of the state of Ohio, and all 
indictments shail conclude a- 
gainst the peace and dignity of 
the same. 

ARTICLE IV. 

Sec. 1. In all elections, all 
white male inhabitants above the 
age of twenty-one years, having | 
resided im the state one year next | 
preceeding the election, and who 
have paid or are charged with a 
etate or County tax, shail eqyoy 
the right of an c: but no 
person shall be entitled to vote 
exceptin the county or districtin 


same 
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which he shall actually reside at. 


the time of the election. 
2. filelections shall 
by ballot. 

Sec. 3, Electors shall in al! 
eases, except treason, teclony 
breach of peace, be privileg 
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| from arrest Curing their atten. 
dance at elecitons,and in going 
to and returning from the same, 


Sec. 4. The iegislature shall 
have full 7 2oWwer to Saath froia 
| , 
| the privilege of electing or oj 


being elected, any person COnvic- 
ted of bribery, perjury or any o- 
ther infamous Crime. 

Sec, & Nothing contained ia 
this articleshall be so construcd as 
prevent white male persons a- 
bove the age of twenty-one years, 
who are compelicad to labor on 
the roads of their respective 
townships or counties, and who 
have resided one year in the 
state, from having the right of 
an elector, 

ARTICLE V. 

Sec, i. Captains and subal- 
terns in the militia shall be elec. 
ted by those persons in their re- 
|Spective compauy districts, sub- 
ject to military duty: 

Sec. 2. Majors ‘chal be elec- 
ted by the captains and subalierns 
of the battalion. 

Sec. 3, Colonels shall be elec- 
ted by the mrjors, captains and 
subalterns of the regiment. 

Sec. 4 Lrigadiers general 
shall be elected by the commis- 
_sioned officers of their respective 
brigades, 

Sec. 5. Ifajors general and 
quarter masters general shall be 
‘appointed by joint ballot of both 
houses of the jegislature. 
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| Sec. 6. The governor shall ap- 
point the adiutant-general, The 
| majors general shail appoint 


their aids and other Givision staff 
oficers. ‘The brigadiers gencral 
| shall appoint their brigade majors 
{and other brigad: staff efiicers. 
| The commandiug officers of re- 
| giments shali appomnt their acju- 
| tants, quarter: eer and other 
| and the 


Captains and subalterns shall ap- 


| regimental staff officers; 














point their non-commissioned of- 
ficers and musicians. 

Sec. 7. The captains and sub- 
alterns of the artillery and caval- 
ry shall be elected by the per- 
sons enrolled in their respective 
corps, and the majors and colo- 
nels shall be appointed in such 
manner as shall be directed by 
Jaw. The colonels shall appoint 
their regimental staff, a the 
captains and subalterns their non- 
commissioned oflicers and musi- 
cianss 

ARTICLE VI. 

Sec. 1. There shall be elected 
in each county, one sheriff and 
one coroner, by the citizens there- 
of who are qualified to vote for 
members of the assembly, they 
shall be elected at the time and 
place of holding elections for 
members of assembly; they shal! 
continue in office two years, if 
they shall so long behave well, 
and until successors be chosen 
aud duly qualified: Provided, That 
no personshall be eligible as she- 
riff for a longer term than four 
years in any term of six years. 


Sec. 2. The state treasurer 
and auditor shall be triennially 
appointed by a joint ballot of both 
houses of the legislature. 

Sec. 3. All town and township 
officers shall be chosen annually, 
by the inhabitants thereof, duly 
qualified to vote for members of 
the assembly, at such time and 
place as may be directed by law. 


Sec. 4. The appointment of 
all civil officers, not otherwise di- 
rected by this constitution, shall 
Ke made in such manner as may 


be directed by law. 


ARTICLE VII. 
Sec. 1. Every person who 


shall be chosen or appointed to 
Vor. I. 
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any office of trust or profit, under 
the authority of this state shall, 
before the entering on the execu- 
tion thereof, take an oath or af- 
firmation to support the constita- 
tion of the United States and of 


this state, and also an oath of of- 
fice. 


Sec. 2. Any elector who shall 
receive any gift or reward for his 
vote, in meat, drink, money or 
otherwise, shall suffer such pun- 
ishment as the law shall direct; 
and any person who shall direct- 
ly or indirectly give, promise or 
bestow any such reward to be e- 
lected, shall thereby be rendered 
incapable, for two years, to serve 
in the ofiice for which he was e- 
lected, and be subject to such o- 
ther punishment as shall be die 
rected by law. 

Sec. 3. No new county shall 
be established by the general as- 
sembly, which shall reduce the 
county or counties, or either of 
them from which it shall be taken, 
to less contents than four hune 
dred square miles, nor shall an 
county be laid off of less contents. 
Every new county, as to the 
right of suffrage and representa- 
tion, shall be considered as a 
part of the county or counties 
from which it was taken, until en- 
titled by numbers to the right of 
representation. 

Sec. 4. Chillicothe shall be the 
seat of government until the year 
one thousand eight hundred and 
eight. Nomoney shall be raised 
until the year one thousand eight 
hundred and nine, by the legisla- 
ture of this state, for the purpose 
of erecting public buildings for 
the accommodation of the legis 
lature. 

Sec. 5. That after the year 
one thousand eight hundred and 
six whenever iwo thirds of the 
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general assembiy shall think it 
necessary to yi or change this 
constitution, th shall recom- 
mend to the Sediicies at the next | 
election for members to the gen- 
eral assembly, to vote for or a- | 
gainst a couvention; and if it! 
shall appear that a majority of 
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the citizens of tlie state, voting | 


for representatives, have voted 


tiilution of Ohio. 


from it should not intersect Lake 
Erie, or if it should intersect the 
said Lake Erie, east of tle mouth 
of the Miami river of the lake, 


| then and in that case, with the as- 


| 


for a convention, the general as- | 
sembly shall at their next session | 


call a convention, to consist of 
as many members as there be in 
the genera] assembly, to be cho- 
sen ie the 
same place wid by the same elec- 
tors that choose the general as. 
sembly, who shall meet within 
three months after the said elec- 
tion, for the purpose of revising 
amending or changing the consti- 
tution: But no alte 


voluntary servitude into this state. 


Sec. 6. ‘That the limits and 
boundaries of this state be ascer- 
tained, it is declared, that they 
are as hereafter mentioned, that 
is to say—bounded onthe East 
by the Pennsylvania line; on the 
south by the Ohio river to the 
mouth of the Great Miami river; 
on the west by the line drawn 
through the southerly cxtreme of 
lake Michigan, running east af- 
ler intersecting the due north 
line aforesaid, from the mouth 
of the Great Miami until it shall | 


intersect Lake Erie or the terri-! 


torial line, and thence with the | 
same threugh Lake Erie, to the 
Pennsylvania line aforesaid ; = 
vided always, and itis hereby 
fully understood and declared by | 
thi’ conyention, that if the south- 


erly bend or extreme of Lake | 
Michigan should extend: so far 


same manner, at the | north-east to the territorial line. 


and by the said territorial line to 
the Pennsylvania line. 


sent of the congress of the United 
States, the northern boundary of 


this state shall be established by 


and extended to a direct line run- 
ning from the southern extremity 
of Lake Michigan to the most 
northerly cape of the Miami bay, 
after intersecting the due north 
line from the mouth of the Great 


Miomi river as aforesaid, thence 


ARTICLE VII. 





That the general, great and es- 


sential principles of liberty and 


ration of this | 


constitution shall ever take place ‘tablished, we declare, 
so as to introduce slavery or in- | 


free government may be recogni- 
zed pi forever unalterably es- 


Sec. 1. That all men are born 
equally free and independent,and 
have certain natural,inherent and 
unalienable rights, amongst which 
are the enjoying and defending 
life and liberty, acquiring, pos- 
sessing and protecting property, 
and pursuing and obtaining hap- 
piness and safety; and every free 
republican government, being 
founded on their sole authority, 
and organized for the great pur- 
pose of protecting their rights and 
liberties, and securing their ih- 
dependence; to effect these ends, 
| they have at all times a complete 
| power to alter, reform or abolish 
| their government, whenever they 
e | may deem it necessary. 

| Sec. 2, There shal} be neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude 
in this state, otherwise than for 
the punishment of crimes, where- 
of the party shall have been duly 
‘convicted; nor shall any male 





south that a line drawn due east person, arrived at the age of twet 
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ty one years, or female person ar- 
rived at the age of cighteen years, 
be held to serve any person as a 
servant, under pretence of in- 
denture or othérwise, unless such 
person shall enter into such in- 
denture while in a state of per- 
fect freedom, and on condition of 
a hena fide consideration, receiv- 
ed or to be received, for their ser- 
vice, except as before excepted. 
Nor shail any indenture of any ne- 
gro or mulatto hereafter made and 
executed out of the state, or if 
made iv the state where the term 
of service exceeds one year, be of 
the least validity, except those 
given in the case of apprentice- 
ships. 

Sec. 3. That all men have ana- 
tural and indefeasible right to 
worship Almighty God, according 
lo the dictates of conscience; that 
no human authority can in any 
case whatever,eontrol or interfere 
with the rights of conscience; that 
no man shall be compelled to at- 
tend, erect or support any place 
of worship, or to maintain any 
ministry against his consent. and 
that no preference shall ever be 
given, by law, to any religious so- 
ciety or mode of worship, and no 
religious test shall be required as 
a qualification to any oliice of 
trustor profit. But religion, mo- 
rality and knowledge being essen- 
tially necessary to good govern- 
meat and the happiness of man- 
kind, schools and the means of in- 
ttruction shall forever be encou- 
raged by legislative provision, not 
inconsistent with the rights of 
conscience. 

Sec. 4. Private property ought 
and shallever be held inviolate, 
but always subservient to the pub- 
lic welfare, provided a eompensa- 
‘ion in money be made to the ow- 
rer, 
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Sec. 5. That the people shall 
be seeure in their persons, hous- 
es, papers and possessions, from 
unwurrantable searches and sei- 
zures, aud that general warrants 
whereby an oflicer may be eom- 
manded to seareh suspected pla- 
ces, without probable evidence of 
the fact eommitted, or to seize a- 
by person or persons not named, 
whose offences are not particular- 
ly described, and without oath or 
aflirmation, are dangerous to lib- 
erty and shall not be granted. 

Sec.6. That the printing press- 
es shall be open and free to every 
citizen who wishes te examine the 
proceedings of any branch of gov- 
ernment, er the conduct of any 
public officer, aiid no Jaw shall ev- 
er restrain tbe right thereof. Ev- 
ery citizen has an indisputable 
right tospeak, write or print up- 
on any gubject as he thinks pro- 
per, being liable for the abuse of 
thatliberty. [In prosecutions for 
any publication respecting the of- 
ficial conduct of menin a public 
capacity, cr where the matter 
published is proper for public in- 
formation, the truth thereof may 
always be given in evidence; and 
in all indictments for libels, the 
jury shall have a right to deter- 
mine the law and the facts, un- 
der the direction of the court as 
in other cases. 

Sec. 7. ‘That all courts shall he 
open, and every person for an in- 
jury done him in his lands, goods, 
person or reputation, shall have 
remedy by the due course of law, 
and right and justice administer- 
ed without denia! or delay. 

Sec. 8. That the right of trial 
by jury shall be inviolate. 

Sec. 9. That no power of sus- 
pending laws, shall be exercised, 
unless by the legislature. 

Sec. 10. That no person arrest 
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ed or confined in jail, shall be 
treated with unnecessary rigor. 
or be put to answer any criminal 
charge, but by presentment, in- 
dictment or impeachment. 

Sec. 11. That in all criminal 
prosecutions, the accused hath a 
right to be heard by himself and 
his counsel, to demand the nature 
and cause of the accusation a- 
gainst him and to have a copy 
thereof, to meet the witnesses face 
to face; to have compulsory pro- 
cess for obtaining witnesses in his 
favor, and in prosecutions by in- 
dictment or presentment a spee- 
dy public trial by an impartial 


jury of the county or district, in| and no eonviction shall work cor- 


which the offence shall have been | | 


committed, andshall not be com- 


For the same reasons a multitude 
of sanguinary laws are both im- 
politic and unjust; the true de. 
sign of all punishments being to 
reform, not to exterminate man- 
kind. 

Sec. 15. The person of a debt- 
or where there is not strong pre- 
sumption of fraud, shall not be 
continued in prison, after deliv- 
ering up his estate for the bencfit 
of his creditor or creditors, in 
such manner as shall be prescribed 





by law. 

Sec. 16. No expost facto law, 
nor avy law impairing the validi- 
ty of contracts, shall ever be made 


‘ruption of blood nor forfeiture of 


‘estate. 


pelle to give evidence against | Sec. 17. That no person shall 


himself, bor shali he be twice put | 
in jeopar:’y for the same offence. 


be liable to be transported out of 
this state for any offence commit- 


Sec. lv. ‘Phat all persons shall 'ted within the state. 


be bailabiece by sufficient surcties, 
unless for capital offences, where 
the proof is evident or the pre- 


sumption great, and the privilege | 


of the writ of habeas corpus shall 
not be suspended, unless when in 
case of rebellion or invasion, the 
public safety may require it. 

Sec. 13. Excessive bail shall | 
not be required, excessive fines | 
shall not be imposed, nor cruel and | 
unusual punishments inflicted. 

Sec. 14. All penalties shall be 
proportioned to the nature of the 
offence. No wise legislature will 
afilix the same punishment to the 
crime of theft, forgery and the 
like, which they do to those of 
nraviles and treason. When the 
same undistinguished severity is 
exerted against all offences, the 
people are led to forget the real | 


Sec. 18. [hat a frequent re- 
currence to the fundamental prir- 
ciples of civil government, is al- 
solutely necessary to preserve the 
blessings of liberty. 








Sec. 19. That the people have 


| a right to assemble together, in a 
| peaceable manner, to consult for 


their eommon good, to instruct 
their representatives, and to apply 
‘tothe legislature for redress of 
grievances. 

Sec. 20. That the people have 
a right to bear arms for the de- 
fence of themselves and the state, 
and as standing armies in time 
of peace are dangerous to liberty, 
they shal} not be kept up and that 
the military shall be kept under 


strict subordination to the civil 
power. 





Sec. 21. That no person in 





distinction in the crimes them- | this state, except such as are em- 
selves, and to commit the most. | ploy ed in the army or navy of the 
flagrant with as little compunction | United States. or militia in actual 
as they do the lightest offences. | service, shal! be subject to corpe 
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ral punishment under the mili-| or act of congress making the ap- 

tary law. | propriation. , 
Sec. 22. That no soldier in| Sec. 27. That every associa- 
time of peace, be quartered in tion of persons, when regularly 
any house without the consent; formed within this state, and ha- 
of the owner, nor in time of war) ving given themselves a bame, 
but in the manner prescribed by | may,on application to the legis- 
law. lature, be entitled to receive let- 
Sec. 23. That the levying tax-| ters of incorporation, to enable 
es by the poll is grievous and op-|them to hold estates, real and 
ressive, therefore, the legislature | personal, for the support of their 
shall never levy a poll tax for} schools, academies, celleges, up 
county or state purposcs. versitics, and for other purposes. 
Sec. 24. That no hereditary; 7&o 2%: to gant, against the 
emoluments, priviliges or honors | transgressions gees high Avi a 
shall ever be granted or conferred which _ have delegated, ely 
by this state. clare, that all powers not hereby 
a celegated, remain with the peo- 

Sec. 25. That no law shall be ” 


| 

| 

| 

| ple 

- J ° 

passed to prevent the poor in the | 

| 

| 

| 





SCHEDULE. 

Sec. 1. That no evils or in- 
conveniences may arise from the 
change of territorial government 

ito a permanent state government, 

it is declared by this convention, 
that all rights, suits, actions, pro- 
secutions, claims and contracts, 
beth as it respecis individuals 

‘and bodies corporate, shall con- 

| tinve as if no change had taken 

lace in this government. 

Sec. 2. All fines, penalties and 


several counties and townships 
within this state, from an equal 
participation in the schools, aca- 
demics, colleges and universities 
within this state, which are en- 
dowed, in whole or in part from 
the revenue arising from dona- 
tions mace by the Untied States 
for the support of schools and 
colleges, and the doors of the said 
schools, academies and universi- 
ties shall be open for the recepe | 


—) - vy woe ee gar Bas | forfeitures, due and owing to the 

pire ae bag pra pri wi territory cf the United States 
any  Gistinciion = or = prelerence | north west of the river Ohio, shall 
whatever, contrary to the intent | 


oy / ‘inure to the use of the state. 
for which said donations were 


made, 


Sec. 26. That laws shall be 
passed by the legislature, which 
shall secure to each and every de- 
nomination of religious societies 
in each surveyed township which 
now is, or may hereafter be, form- 
“edin the state, an equal partici- 
pation, according to their num- 
ber of adherents, of the profits 
arising from the land granted hy 
congress for the support of reli- 
#0n, agreeab}: to the ordinance 





All bonds executed to the gov- 
ernor or any other officer in his 
oflicial capacity, in the territory, 
shall pass over to the governor or 
the other officers of the state and 
their successors in office, for the 
use of the state, or by him or 
them to be respectively assigned 
over to the use of those concern- 
ed, as the case may be. 

Sec. 3. The governor, secre- 
tary and judges, and all other of. 
ficers under the territorial govern- 


‘ment, shall continue in the exer- 
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cise of the duties of their respec- 
tive dapartments, until the said of- 

fices are superceded under’ the | 
authority of this constitution. | 

Sec. 4. All laws and parts of. 
laws now in force in this territos | 
ry, not inconsistent with this con- 
stitution, shall continue and re- 
main in full efect until repealed 
by the legislatare, except so much 
of the act, entitled “An act re- 
gulating the admission and prac- 
tise of attorneys and counsellors 
at law;” and of the act made a- 
mendatory thereto, as relates to 
the term of time which the ap- 

licant shall have studied law, 
is residence within the territo- 
ry, and the term of time which 
he shall have practised as an at- 
torney at law, before he can be 
admitted to the degree of a coun- 
sellor at law. 

Sec. 5. The governor of the 
state shal] make use of his pri- 
vate seal, until a state seal be 
procured. 

Sec. 6. The president of the 
convention shall issue writs of 
lection to the sheriffs of the sev- 
eral counties, requiring them to 
proceed to the election of a gov- 
eroor, members of the general 
assembly, sherifis and coroners, 
at the respective election districts 
in each county, on the second 
Tuesday of January next, which 
elections shall be conducted in 
the manner prescribed by the ex- 
isting election laws of this territo- 
ry, and the members of the gene- 
ral assembly, sheriffs and coroners, 
then elected, shall continue to ex- 
ercise the duties of their respec- 
tive offices until the next annual 
or biennial election thereafter, as 
prescribed in this constitution, 
and no longer. 

Sec. 7. Until the first enume- 





ration shall be made as directed 
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in the second section of the first 
article of this constitution: The 
county of Hamilton shall be en- 
titled to four senators and eight 
representatives. ‘The county of 
Clermont, one senator and two 
representatives. The county o! 
Adams, one senator and three re- 
presentatives. ‘The county ot 
Ross two senators aud four re- 
presentatives The county of 
Fairfield one senator and two re- 
presentatives. The county of 
Washington, two senators and 
three representatives. ‘The coun- 
ty of Belmont, one senator and 
two representatives. ‘The county 
of Jefferson, two senators and 
four representatives; and the 


county of Trumbull, one sena- 
tor and two representatives. 


Done in Convention at Chillicotha, 
the 29th day of November, in 
the year of our Lord. one thou- 
sand eight hundred and two, and 
of the independence of the Uni- 
ted States of America, the twen- 
ty seventh. ; 
In testimony whereof we have here. 

unto subscribed our names. 


EDWARD TIFFIN, President and 
Representative from the county of Rose 
Joseph Darlinton, Israel Donalsor 
Thomas Kirker—Apoams Countr- 

James Caldwell, Elijah- Woods 
Beumont Counry- 


Philip Gatch, James Sargeant—Cie2 
mont County. 


Henry Abrams, Emanuel Carpenter,— 
Farrriztp County. 


John W, Brown,* Charles Willing 
Byrd, Francis Dunlavy, William Go- 
forth,* John Kitchel,* Jeremiah Morrow, 
John Paul, John Reily, John Smith, 
John Wilson,—Hamitron Country 

Rudolph Bair, George Humphrey, 
John Millfgan, Nathan Updegraff, Ba. 


}zalee] Wells.—Jzrreason Country 


Michael Baldwin * James Grub,* Na. 
thaniel Massie,* Thomas Worthington— 
Ross County: 


-—-e oer 


{7 The eubscribers designated by ai 
asterisk, hare since deceased. 











TrumBuLL County. 


ingdon?— | 





Sessions of Congress, &e. 


David Abbot, Samuel Hunt 
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man, John M Intire, ‘Rufus Putnam.— 
Wasuinxnctron County- 


Ephraim Cutler, Benjanrin Ives Gil: | Attest THOMAS SCOTT, Sect’ry: 





Statement, 
Shewing the commencement and termination of each Session of 
held under the present Constitution of the United States, the respec- 
tive number of days in each Session, and the different Presidents. 


es", 
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1 | Mar. 4, 1789 | Sept 29, 1789| 13 | 210 | N. York , Washington 
2|Jan. 4, 1790 | Ang. 12, 1790; 14 | 221 do do 
3 | Dec 6, 1790 | mar. 3, 1791] 15 | 88 Philad do 
1 | Oct. 24, 1701 | may 8, 1792, 16; 98 do do 
2| Nov. 5, 1792! mar. 2, 1793/ 17 | 119 do do 
1} Dec. 2, 1793 | June 9, 1794; 18 ; 190 do do 
2|Nov. 3, 1794] mar. 3; 1795) 19 | 121 do do 
1!Dec, 7, 1795 | June 1, 1796; 20 | 178 do do 
2| Dec, 5, 1796 | mar. 3, 1797] 93 | 89 do do 
1 | May 15, 1797 | July 10. 1797} 23 | 57 do Adams 
2 | Nov. 13, 1797 | July 16, 1798| 99 | 247 do do 
3 | Dec. 3, 1798} Mar. 3, 1799; 93 | 90 do do 
1 | Dec. 9, 1799 | May 14, 1860} 24 | 165 do do 
2 | Nov.17, 1800 | Mar. 3, 1801 | 95 | 107 | Washington do 
1 | Dec. 7, 1801 | May 3, 1802! 96 | 138 do Jefferson 
2 | Dec. 6, 1802 | Mar. 3, 1803; 97 | 88 do do 
1 | Oct. 17, 1803 | Mar. 27, 1804| 98 | 163 do de 
2| Nov. 5, 1804 | Mar. 3, 1805} ¢9 | 119 do do 
1 | Dec. 9, 1805 | Ap 1.21, 1806 | 30 | 141 do de 
2| Dec. 1, 1806 | Mar. 3, 1807, 31 | $3 do do 
1 | Oct. 26, 1807 }, Ap]. 25, 1868] 39 | 183 do de 
2 | Nov. 7, 1908 | Mar. 3, 1809 ; 33 | 117 do do 
1 | May 22, 1809 | June 28, 1869! 33 | 58 do do 
2 | Nov. 27, 1809 | May 1, 1810| 34 | 186 do Madison 
3 ; Dec. 3, 1810 | Mar. 3, 1811] 95; 91 do Ro 
1 | Nove 4, 1811 | July 6, 1812] 96 | 246 do’ do 
2 | Nov. 2, 1812 | Mar. 3, 1813] 5 94 do do 
1 | May 24, 1813 | Aug. 2, 1813} $7 | 71 do do 
2 | Dec. 6, 1813 | Apl. 18, 1814) 3g | 134 de do 
3 | Sept.19, 1814 | Mar. 3; 1815] so | 166 do do 
1 | Dec. 4, 1815 | Ap’l. 30, 7816 | 49 | 149 do do 
2 | Dec. 9, 18:6 | Mare 3, 1817] 41 | 92 do do 
1 | Dec. 4, 18i7 | Ap'l 3y, 1818} 49 | 151 do Monroe 
@ | Nov. 16, 1818 | Mar. 3, ¥819| 43 |. 108 do do 
1 | Dec. 6, 1819 | May 15, 1820| 44 | 169 do, do 
2 | Nov. 13, 1920 | Mar. 3, 1821 45 | lll do co 
1 | Dec. 7, 1821 
































Chronicle. 


Chronicle. 

The Florida commisioners are | junior 74; sophomores 91, fresh- 
now in session at Washington,| men, 79—also, 78 medical stu- 
aod busily engaged in proceed-| dents, 
ings eo the claims arising under| — _— 
the late treaty with Spain, ; From the American Daily Advertiser. 

Col, Trumbull’s picture of the Me ee 
surrender of General Burgoyne} . Obituary. 
with his army to the United _Departed this life, at his seat in the 
States’ forces, under the com. | Slty of Burlington, New Jersey, on. the 


seat , ers 24th day of October A.D 14821, Ext- 
mand of General Gates, in Otto-/| ,; Masako. Esq L, L D. in ae 


ber 1777, has been placed in the | eighty-second year of his age. 
room of the academy of fine arts, On the 26th ol October, his remaina 


S . his : were committed to the tomb, followed 
in New York, for exhibition, pre-| py a large concourte of family connex 
vious to its being carri¢d to the | ions; and by the most respectable in- 


seatof government. This is the’ > etiam of the city of, Burlington. 
third of the series of paintings, mong the mourning friends who atten. 


89 | ded on this occasion, was a deputation 
undertaken by this distinguished from the board of managers of the A; 


artist, under the authority of the | mextcan Brave Socizry, consisting of 
wolieant government, the whole General Clarkson, the Rev. Dr. Milnor, 


; ‘ Messrs. §. Boyd,and Carow. The pall 
of which are to be placed in the | was borne by General Bloomfield, Wil. 


capitol at the city of W ashing- | liam Coxe, and Joseph M'Ilvaine, Esqs. 
ton.— Ailes. of Burlington, and by Horace Binney, 





Columbian College, At this | Meace, of Philadelphia he body was 
institution, recently founded at) conveyed to St. Mary’s church, where a 
W ashington City, the faculty was | very appropriate discourse was deliver- 
inaugurated, with much solemni- jed by the Rev. Dr. Wharton, and the 


; : , 'whole ceremony was conducted with 
ty, on the Oth instant. The rev. | solemnity, order and decorum. 


Dr. William Staughton, is presi-| As death has now set, his seal on é 
dent, Josiah Meigs, Iisa. pro- | character preeeminent for talents, for 


§ ne . eek whilos piety, and for extensive usefulness, & 
essor of experiMental PAtose- | inst regard to public sentiment requires 
phy; the Rev. tra Chase, A, M. ‘that the annunciation of such an event 


rofessor of the learned langua-| eee acoompained —_ ve per 
; xr nd | short retrospect o é life, and of the 

ges; the Rev, Alva W oods, A. leading traits, in the character of the 

M professor of Mathematics and | jilustrious deceased. 

natural philosophy;  ‘Lhomas/ py. goudinot was born in Philadel-’ 

Sewall, M. D. protessorof anat- | phia, on the 2d of May, a. v. 1740. 


omy and physiology ; James M. | He was descended from one of those pi- 
Stauphton: "M. D. wrafessor of |e Refugees, who fied from France to 

taug Omg ANE. AM | ’ ‘ America, to escape the horrors of eccle- 
chemistry and geology ; and - 


siastical persecution, and to enjoy reli- 
Rev. Rufus Babcock, A. B, tu-! gions freedom ia this favored Iand. He 


7. 3 : | had the advantage of a classical educa- 
on Wi 213 
tor, ‘The installati d Ne. — tion. and pursted the study of Jaw un- 
ed by an eloquent address by the | ter thedirection of the Hon. Richard 
president.—/d. Stockton, a member of the first Ameri- 
— can Conetess, whose eldest sister he afs 
Yate Cortese —The stu- | tetwards married 


aH Shortly after his admission to the Bar 
dents at Yale Coil ge amount to | .-New Jersey. Dr Boudinot rose to the 


324—viz: in the senior class 89,! first grade ia his profession, Early ix 














the revolutionary war he was appointed | 
by congress to the important trust of | 
Commissary General of Prisoners. In 
the year 1777 he was chosen a member 
ofthe National Congress and in the year 
1782 he was elected President of that au» 
gust body- In this capacity, he had the 
honor and happiness of putting his signa- 
ture to the treaty of peace, which for- 
ever established his country’s independ. 
ence. 

On the return ef peace, he resumed 
the practise of the law. It was not 
jong, however, before he was called to 
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ties. and of the loveliest charities that 
exalt our nature—meekly and quietly 
communicating and receiving happiness 
of the purest kind—he sustained and 
has left such a character, as will for- 
ever endear his memory to his friends, 
and do honor to his country. 

Prior to the revolution, he was elec. 
ted a member of the Board of Trustees 
of New Jersey College. The semi-an- 
nual meetings of this respectable bod 
he always attended with punctuality, 
unless prevented by severe indisposition. 
At the time of his decease, he was the 





a more important station. On the a- 
doption of the present constitution of 
the United States, the confidence of his 
fellow citizens allotted him a seat in the 
house of Representatives of the United | 
States. In this honorable place he was 
continued for six successive years. On | 
quitting it to return once more to the | 
pursuits of private life, he was appointed | 
by that consummate judge of character, 

the first President of the United States, : 
to fill the office of director of the nation. | 
al mint, vacated by the death of the ce 
lebrated Rittenhouse. This trust he ex. 
ecuted with exemplary fidelity during | 
the administration of Washington, of 
Adams, and (in part) of Jefferson. Re- 
signing this office, and seeking seclusion 
from the perplexities of public life, and 
from the bustle and ceremony of a com- 
mercial metropolis, he fixed his residence 
in the city of Burlington, New Jersey .— 
Here, surrounded by affectionate friends 
and visited by strangers of distinction— 
engaged much in the pursuits of biblieal 
literature— practi:ing the most liberal 
and unceremonious hospitality, filliag 
up life in the exercise of christian du. 





senior member of this corporation. The 
liberal donation he made it during life, 
and the more ample oue in his last will, 
must be long remembered with grat. 
itude by the friends of science .~ But 


while anxious to promote the interests of 


science, he was not unmindful of the 
superior claims ofreligioncn his remer- 
brance, and his bounty. Attached by 
principle and habit to the religions ce. 
nomination of which he was so distin- 
guished a member, he has been most 
liberal in his testamentary donations 
to the Genera. Assewaty of the Pies 
BYTERIAN Cuunch, and to their Teo. 
LOGICAL Seminary established at 
Princeton. Butas his mind, unshackel- 
ett by bigotry, or sectarian prejudice, 
was expanded by the, noblest. principles 
of Christian benevolence, he has also 
very liberally endowed various institu- 
tions, whose object is to diffuse more 
widely the light of revealed truth—to e- 
vangelize the heathen—to instruct the 
deaf and dumb—to edecate youth for the 
sacred ministry—to advance knowledge, 
and to relieve the wants and miseries of 
the sick, or suffering poor. — 


Geligious. 


from the Evangelical Magazine. 


On the duty of increased exertions 
to promote Missions to the Hea- 
then. 

Musing lately on the state of 
Missionary affairs in this coun- 
try, the following remarks occur- 
_ ved to my mind. I am of opin. 
ion that Christians, of every com- 
munion, are taking too much cre- 
dit to themselves on account of 
what they are doing in the way 
of Missionary exertions. 4t is 4/| 
Vol. I. 





matter for thankfulness to recoil. 
lect what has been done towards 
evangelizing the heathen during 
the last twenty vears; that one 
denomination of Christians after 
another, in this country, has em- 
harked in this glorious uoderta- 
king ; yet, when [ sum up the 
whole of what has been effected 
by all the societies together, in- 
stead of occasien for the exer- 
cise of self complacency, I see 
abundant reason for deep humii- 
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jation. 
in the smallest degree the love ol 
Christ, can think of the forlorn 
state of the world at this day in 
reference to the want of the Gos- 
pel, and not be wrung with an- 
guish, and ready to exclaim, 
‘© And is this all!” Let us sur- 
vey the dreary prospect which 
the present condition of the world 
exhibits to our view. Leaving 
what is called Christendom out 
of the question, (as the most de- 
graded of all the christian church. 
€s possess, in its creeds and ser- 
vices, the grand leading doctrines 
of Scripture, and is therefore not 
properly a field for Missionary, 
exertion,) what do wesee? Two 
quarters of the globe, Asia and 
Africa, by far the largest portion 
of America, and a part of Europe, 
under the degrading and soul 
destroying superstition of Pagan- 
ism and Mahometanism. We 
see about 200 millions cf our fel- 
low men deluded by the false 
prophet; and about 600 mil- 
lions more bowing down to stocks 
and stones, the work of their own 
hands! What mind of an ordi- 
nary cast can contemplate the al- 
most endless train of personal, 
domestic, and social evils atten- 
dant on superstition, and not be 
appalled? ‘This all-devouring 
monster spares ho age, no sex, no 
condition, The infant's shriek, 
and the groans of the widow issu- 
ing from the funeral pile, are her 
sweetest melody. 


Were our Missionary efforts on- 
ly directed to remove these dire 
temporal calamities, they would 
deserve support; but we have 
far higher objects in view. There 
are 800 millions of human beings, 
each of whom possess an immor- 
tal spirit of more value than the 
globe they dwell on, the slaves of 


What heart possessing , 
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a debasing, God-dishonoring su- 
perstition; groaning under a yoke 
the most galling which the cun- 
ning and malice of satan could in- 
vent; atyranny which not onl 

imprisons all the noblest faculties 
of man and reduces him to a mere 
machine, but generates, of a gi- 
gantic growth, all the basest pas- 
sions of our nature. Did we be- 
lieve more firmly the scriptures 
of truth; were the awful realities 
of another world more clearly 
seen by us; the great white throne 
and the final decision of the 
Judge, “ Come ye blessed, depart 
ye cursed:” were these truly be- 
lieved by us, Oh, how eagerly 
should we then engage in Mission- 
ary concerns! Were these believ- 
ed, we should hear no more the 
cold, chilling, unfeeling reply of 
many to the call for increasing 
exertion. What would you have? 
Do not your subscriptions amount 
to nearly £20,000 per annum? 
Have you not, of both sexes, a- 
bout 100 Missionaries? Yes, bles- 
sed be God, we have; and yet 
there are still 800 millions of our 
fellow-sinners whose ears never 
heard the joyfulsound. May this 
truth, this heart rending truth, 
haunt every professor who is in- 
different to the Missionary cause, 
till he is brought to cry for mer- 





cy for the sin of a brother’s blood! 
Kight hundred millions of men 
“ sitting in darkness, and in the 
region and shadow of death, per- 
ishing for lack of knowledge.” 
“ What are these five barley 
loaves and two smail fishes a- 
mong so many?’ And is there a 
man who bears the honorable 
name of Christian, who can be 
satistied with present exertions? 
who can bear to reflect at the 





close of every day, that 50,000 
' of his fellow sinners have left this 











world without hearing of a Sa- 
viour, and not fee! himself impel- 
led to give further and increased 
assistance to the missionary cause! 
Let me recommend it to all who 
are chargeable with neglect in 
this great and good work, to read 
Prov. xxiv. 11, 12, “ If thou for- 
bear to deliver them that are 
drawn unto death,” &c. There 
are various classes of professors, 
who, on account of their neglect 
of the heathen, are called upon 
to do works meet for repentance. | 
First, those who have spoken or’ 
written any thing to the injury of | 
any particular society, or Mission- | 
ary Societies in general, either | 
by secret whisper or open attack; 
these are called on to humble 
themselves before that Saviour, | 
whose honor they have wounded. 
whose cause they have injured! 
I would say to these persons, 
are there not enemies. enough, a- 
mong the men of the world, to the 
Missionary cause, that you must 
needs go over to their camp as an | 
auxiliary? Is there not sufficient | 
indifference among professors, 
that you must confirm: them in 
their unchristian spirit? We 
were prepared for opposition on 
the part of bad men: that was a 
thing of course. Having enlisted 
in the service of: the god. of this 
world, they are anxious to sup- 
port his usarped dominion; they 
dispute every inch of ground; 
and by open. or secret hostility | 
oppose the progress of the Prince | 
of Peace. But what shall we say. | 
when good men range themselves | 
on the side of the enemies of, 
~Ged and man? | 
Secondly, ‘Those who have a-' 
bility, but have hitherto refused 
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and family in dress or pleasure; 
you have bad enough to spare for 
a jaunt to Margate, Brighton, or 
some other place of fashionable 
resort;—but you have nothing to 
spare for the cause of Him, to 
whom you are indebted for all 
you possess? You will answer, 
I do help a Missionary Society? I 
always give sixpence, when I hap- 
pen to be caught where a collec- 
tion is making; and I am think- 
ing of becomiig a subscriber of a 
penny a week to a Missionary As- 
sociation in. our neighborhood. 
The lust of the eye calls, 
and you answer; the ear calls, 
you obey; the palate, and it is 
gratified;. not at the expense of 
sixpence, or a penny aweek; no, 
ne; these claimants are not so ea- 
sily satisfied: they have their 
pounds; but the great Lord of alt 
is to be put off with pence. Re- 
collect the day of settlement; 
think on the frown of the great 
Lord; and dread the doom of the 
unfaithful possessor of one talent: 
you have ten.. 

Thirdly, ‘Those who are in cir- 
cumstances to afford all the com- 
forts and many of the hexuries of 
life, but have contented: them- 
sclves with a subscription of a so- 
litary guinea. How-do you think 
your yearly expenditure will look 
when it is-presented at the great 
audit? This will not pass in a 
mass. ‘Totals will not satisfy. 
No; they will be chequed, item 
by item. In one line there will 
be found £400, for a carriage; 
in another £350 for the expense 
of keeping it;.and in the next £1 
for the Missionary cause. You 
even keep back the shilling, and 
put it off with a pound note. I 


any assistanee to Missionary So- pray you to examine the bags you 
cieties. You have spent many have heaped up, and see how ma- 
ay unnecessary pound on yourself ny of them are filled with what 
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has been kept back from that | when Shemp been addressing, not 


good cause. Look over the map 
of your estate, and see how many 


ne to confess their sin, and 


make immediate reparation, by 


acres thereof belong to the inter- pouring abundantly into the Mis- 


est of Christ; and hasten to make 
restitution four-fold, lest the moth 
and rust should be commanded to 
corrupt your treasures, and the 
mildew, the caterpillar, and the 
hail, devastate your farms. 
tourthly, Those ministers of 
Shrist, who have refused to col- 
ct on the behalf of Missions, 
thave discouraged their peo- 
le from assisting. Surely this is 
| veir Lord has | 
commanded all his loyal subjects | 
to unite, for the recovery oi his 
tnieruance and possessions granted | 
to nim by charter from his &ather. 


nna 


e. ~ om 
highly culpable. Ti 


| 


i] 
: f . ™? ? a er Pp ,. 
ave not only refused your- | 


isionary treasury. The Lord has 
'signally owned the labors of the 
Missionary Society. Let all the 
‘glory be his alone. Had they ef- 
fected nothing more than the 


| translation of the New Testament 


‘into the Chinese by Mr. Morison, 
and its circulation by Mr. Milne, 
they would have been amply re- 


paid forall the funds which have 


been expended. Perhaps there 
have been but few instances of 
the success of the Gospel since 
the days of the apostles, equal te 
that which has taken place at 
Bethelsdorp. ‘Three hundred 


heathen converted, at one statton, 


o join in the grand confed- | in the short space of one year! 
but vou have kept others | there has been a remarkable out- 


eh’ 


OF 
th your.in 
cay for the conversion of | 
then, and the speedy ful- | 

' aneient prophecies, in 
to the universal spread | 
Has he not insti- | 
‘4 means for their accomplish- | 
t(: As the employment of | 
5 without prayeris presump- | 
o-prayer without the use of | 
ci) means as are in our powe 
s hypocrisy. 
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Su | 
i It is remarkable, 
that, in general, those congrega- 
tions who de not eollect for Mis- | 
sionary purposes are the most | 
wealthy, and their ministers am- | 
ply provided for. Itis not the 
poor minister who is scantily sup- | 
ported by this people, who is the | 
most backward to collect; no; 
such are usually the first in this | 
ood work; but it is the benef- 
ced minister, whose ‘hearers are 
rich, who is so careful ‘of their 


ss +a 
HPocKers. 


Let such ministers, and others 


. . . | 
¥ inconsistent ts | 
terceding on the |and the South Seas. New Mis- 


|} annual expenditures. 
(in no ordinary times. 


pouring of the Spirit in Africa 


sions are ready to be planted. A 
great many Missionaries are de- 
parting for difierent nations. Had 
the Society twenty more ready at 
this time, there are fields of labor 
ready to be occupied by them. 
The directors are not only embra- 
cing every opportunity which of- 
fers for extending the scale of 


, | their operations, but they are di- 
ligently exploring a fallen world 
for new 


districts, where they 


may plant the Tree of Life, whose 


leaves are for the healing of the 
nations. It is not true, that the 


directors wish to possess funds to 


make them independent of the 


| public.. The idea is absurd and 


groundless. Were their operations 
confined to their present scale, 
it would require them to possess 


| more than six hundred thousand 


pounds of stock to su port their 
We live 


Ordinary 








Osage 


exertions will not suffice. The 
glorious promises and prophecies 
which gladden the hearts of all 
true Christians, are crowding for- 
ward for their accomplishment. 
Let Missionary Societies guick- 
en their pace. Hitherto the funds 
and the prayers have chietly pro- 
ceeded from the poor. These 
have cheerfully submitted to pri- 
vations for the love they bear to 


the Saviour, and the souls of 


men. Jet the rich come forward; 
and out of thetr abundance cast 
in liberally. If you wish your 
property to be safely secured to 
your families, come forward and 
contribute generously. 
BralNeRD, 


ee 


Osage Mission. 


Extract of a letier from Mrs. Jones 
to her friend in New- Hampshire. 
“Osace Station, Auc. 17, 1S21. 


“Dear Sister,-God has permit- 
fed us to reach the place of our 
destination, and to shake the 
friendly hand of our red brethren 
and sisters. Even while} write 
this, five of them are seated by my 
side. One wonran with a smi- 
Hing countenance sits viewing me, 
and says, she cannot write, but 
can speak some English. On our 
first interview, about fifty men, 
women, and children unexpec- 
tedly came on shore to see us. 
They appeared much pleased. 
We visited their wigwams. ‘They 
gave us green corn and watermel- 
lous. We tarried with them ene 
hour, then took our leave; pro- 
ceeded up the river one mile, and 
- Inade a stop about 30 miles trom 
the Great Osage Village. Here 
our brethren were much engaged 
in looking out asite. God in his 
wise Providence directed their 
eleps on ihe first day to the spot 
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which is now considered as our 
home.” “Some of the Indians 
have pleasant, intelligent counte- 
nanees. ‘Phey appear to bave 
great confidence inus. ‘They say 
our hearts appear good outside now 
but they wish to try us three years 
and in that time they can judge 
whether they are good inside.” 
“They appear fond of our chil- 
dren, often clasp them in their 
arms, and bring them presents of 


pnuts. ‘The chiefs and the big 


warrior assure us, that they will 
protect us from injury from their 
nation, that our smallest child 
shall experience no harm.” 


Extract of a Letier from Mr. Jones 
to the Ediior of the Recorder. 


From the time we left New- 
York tothe time we reached oar 
station, was more than 5 months. 
The distance not far from 2,200 
miles. Our passage was slow, 
but far more pleasant than could 
be expected. 

The health of the family’ hay 
been remarkably good. At pre- 
sent many of the members are af~ 
flicted with the fever and ague, 
but none thought to be immediate- 
ly dangerous. On the bith of 
August, 74 of the Indians arrived 
at our boats, about four miles 
from this station, for the purpose 
of holding council. It being late 
on Saturday, we deferred it untik 
Monday. When the time arrived 
the most of the male members of 
the family, tegether with the In- 
dians, resorted to the place we 
had pitched upon, and which pro- 
ved to be the place of our resi- 
dence, for the purpose of having 
atalk. We found it a truly inter- 
esting season to all present. The 
Indians discover to us minds as 
well stored with keowledge as 
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could be expected of the children 
of nature. They seemed to be | 
happy that we had come, and ex- 
pressed much willingness to give 
up their children to be instructed 
in the arts of civilization. ‘They 
promised to give us whatever land 





we should mark out. Since that 
time, they have frequently visited | 


us, and seem to be happy in or 
society. ‘They are in appearance 
as noble a race of people as f have 
everseen. Weare hoping in the 
spring to be able to put our school 
in operation, and then we shall be 


‘able to find what abilities they 


have to learn. 


PDarierp. 


Scorners Repukep 


Whitfield being informed that 
some lawyers bad come to hear 
him by way of sport, took for his 
text “And there came a certain law- 
yer toour Lord.” Designedily he 
read, “And there came eertain 
lawyers to our—! am wrong, ‘a 
certain lawyer,’ | was almost cer- 
fain that I was wrong. It is a 
wonder to see one lawyer; but 
what a wonder if there had been 
more than one!” The theme of 
the sermon corresponded with its 
commencement, and those who 
came tolaugh wentaway edilicd 


Manufacturing Celerity. 

Some years ago a gentleman | 
made a bet of one thousand guin- 
éas,thathe wou!d have a coat made 
in the course of asingle day, from 
the first process of shearing the 
sheep, to its completion by the 
tailor. The wager was decided 
at Newbury, on ‘the 25th of Jane | 
1811, by Mr. John Coxeter, of 
Greenham Mills, near that town. 
At five o'clock that morning, Sir 
John Throckmorton, Bart. pre- | 
sented two Southdown wether. 
sheep to Mr Coxeter. Accor- | 
dingly the sheep were shorn, the | 
woo} spun, the yarn spoaled, 
warped, loomed and wove; the 





_ cloth burred, milled, rowed, dyed, 


dried, sheared, and pressed, and 
put into the hands of the tailors, 
by four o'clock that afternoon; 
and at twenty minutes past six, 
the coat entirely finished, was 
presented by Mr. Coxeter to. Sir 
John Throckmorton, who  ap- 
peared with it before anassemblage 
of upwards of 5000 spectators, 
who rent the air with their accla- 
mations. 


Electric Eel, 


An electric eel (Gymnotus Elee- 
lricus) was lately brought to Paris 
from America, and, in irying up- 
on it the experiments of M. Hum- 
boldt, a very singular occurrence 
took place. Several naturalists 


hadalready subjected themselves 
to electric shocks, more or less 
violent, by touc hing the fish, which 
‘is of the size of a large eel, when 
Dy. Janin de Saint Fosk seized it 


with both his hands, and was re- 
warded with asuccession of shocks 
more severe than Volta’s pile 
would have given. Indeed. he 


was exposed to real danger, in 
consequence of finding it inppossi- 
ble to loose his hold of the animal, 
notwithstanding its every motion 
agitated his whole frame to am ex- 
| cessive degree. An involuntary 
contraction forced him to grasp if 


























with supernatural strength, and 


the more he grasped, the more | tropes and figures. “ 


dreadful did the electrical shocks 
become. 


Hilaire, Serre, and Larrey, who | 
were even afraid for his life, as 
it is probable, had he continued | 
long in the situation, that death 
must have ensued. Noone knew 
how to assisthim. ‘Let go, let go!’ 
they cried, but he had not the 

ower to follow their advice. 
Happily it occurred to him to re- 
plunge the eel into its tub, and 
scarcely were his hands wetted, 
when the contact of the water (ac- 
ting as a conducter) enabled him 
to let his enemy slip. 


ANECDOTE. 
From the fifth Report of the Court- 
land-County Bible Society. 

A poor woman in Montreal re 
ceived a Bible from the British A- 
gentinthat city. A Roman Priest 
hearing of the circumstance, made 


Variety. 


They extorted from. 
him the most agonizing cries, | 
which alarmed all present, inclu- | 
ding Messrs. Alibert, Geoffroy, St. | 





her a visit, intending to deprive 
her of her precious gift. He of- 
fered her five dollars for her Bi- 
ble. “She declined taking it. He 
then offered her ten, and after- 
wards fifteen dollars; she still de- 
clining, he left her. The next 
day, he returned, and offered her 
twenty-five dollars. She accep- 
ted the offer, and, with the money 
purchased twenty-five Bibles, 
which she distributed among her 
destitute neighbors, under such 


conditions, that the Priest could | 


not obtain them. 
TROPE FOR TROPE, 


A clergyman preaching in the 
neighborhood of Wapping, obser- 
ving that most part of his au- 


dience were in the sea-faring way, Hail, freedom’s land! the natal soil : 
| Combining arts and mental toil 


very naturally embcllished his 


discourse with sevéral nautical 
Among other 
things, he advised them to be ev- 
er on the watch, so that, on whatso- 
ever tack the evil one should bear 
down upon them, he might be crip- 
pled in action. ‘ Aye, master,” 


muttered a jolly son of Neptune; 


i“ let me tell you, that will de- 


pend upon your having the weath- 
er gage of him.” A just, though 
whimsical remark. 


ADVANCEMENT IN LIFE. 
The Roman Emperor, C. Julius 


AEmilianus, was a Moorish slave. 
Aurelian, the Emperor of Rome 
was the sen of a poor peasant. 
Pope Alexander the Fifth was 
acommon beggar in the Isle of 
Candia. : 
Pope Adrian the Fourth was a 
poor English monk. 


~ 


POETRY. * 


From the Newark Sentimed. 
Tune—Hait Cotumsta. 


Hail, my country! land of fame; 

Hail, ye brave! hear earth pro- 
claim, 

Who shed their blood in Heaven's 
cause: . 

And when the dreadful scene did 

close, 

Rejoiced in conquering all our 
foes; 

This independenee great and free, 

Our pride and boast, Ob! Jet it be; 

Be grateful ever for the prize, 

And let its incense reach the skies— 


Conjoined inaction letus be, 

Rallying round the sacred tree, 
Planted by that god like band, 
Whose genius guards.our hap- 








py land. 
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Where pasties teigns supreme and 
‘free, — 
Since the cannon’s thunder: ng roar | 
Departed this great western. 
Y ork: 
This independence we'll applaud, | 
While earth and sea such actions | 
laud; 
With grateful hearts the boon we 
es 
Decending from its native skies. 
Conjoined i inaction, &c. 
Thrice hail, the land of noble laws 
The Muse's seat adorns its cause, 
And chivalry maintaivs ifs right; 
Since Perry with the cannon’s 
roar, 
Proclaimed it on Lake Erie's shore 
Independent, firm and free, 
All sons of Freed dom ever be 
Rejoicing in ihe glorious prize, 
Descended from the upper skies. 
Conjoined in action, & 
Heavefi-born ireedom greets our 
_ Jand, 
Decended from that noble band 
Who fought and bled for liberty; 
No haughty tyr: ant’s dreadful sw ray 
Pollutes the Jand of America; 
Let Independence ever raise 
A tribute to our country’s praise, 
A tribute which wiil reach the 
skies, 
Expressive of the gift we prize. 
Conjoined in action, fc. 
Immortal patriots! who maintain 
Our dearest rights upon the main, 
Protect ror: harm Columbia's 
shore; 
Over ocean’s wave the thunders 
hurled, 
Which eyard our rights against 
the world; 
Independent we will he, 
Since our navy went tosea, 
Ona cruize which did surprise 
Thousands of the Briiish Spies. 
Conjoined in action &c. 
© Senators of freedom’s soil, 


© Statésmen , of my ¢ 


Poetry. 


turmoil, 
Bat give us light from Cong; 8 
Halt; 
Let every Teason you assign, 
improve our laws, ¢ our views re- 
line ; 
Then Iadgpevitehes. we will hail, 
While Heaven's own lights o'er 
prevail, 
A grateful tribute we will raise, 
Lvincive of our country’s praise. 
Conjoined in action, &c. 


eart re 


Ilustrious heroes, noble band! 


| Assert your rights from every 


land, 
Let Justice guide the helm of 
State ; 
Assert them with 
roar, 
Resounding on Columbia's shore; 
In idependenc e, boon of Heaven, 
Boon of life to mortals given, | 
Divest of bias let us raise, 
A lasting tribute to ts praise. 
Conjoined in action, &e. 


the cannon’s 


oantry, hail! 
Let Gauls nor Dritons eer pre 
vail. 

Defend the righis of} iberty:; 
Regard you not the sine qua nit 
Prostrating rights that Valog mon. 
But Inde »pendent ever be, 7g. 4 ‘ 

While bravery keeps a nai 
O let the grateful incense yeime 
And great the ituler of the ¢ki 


Conjoined in action let us be, 
Rallying rouad the sacred tsee 
Planted b y ‘that god-like band 
W bose cenius. guards our native 
‘land. 
H——,or New Jersey. 


aa _ Epitaph 
‘ On aydung maa at Chichest- 
er which will not be read without 


emotion: 
Art-thou.in health and spirits gay? 
i too was so the other day; 





Assail not rights with strange 


« 


And thought myself of life as safe, 
As thou who read’st my Vette 





